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RECEIPTS 

MAKING AND BAKING CAKS& 



XNTRODUCTOBT REMARKS. 

Receipts of this description are usually 
accompanied with such a formidable array of 
directions and unnecessary preliminaries, as 
to bewilder and discourage a beginner. In 
preparing these, the great object has been, to 
simplify, as much as possible, the process. 

All receipts herein contained, will be found 
to be just what they are represented; and 
give full satisfaction if strictly followed. A 
great number of them have never before been 
in print, but are the result of the experience of 
practical housewives. 

In making cakes, if you wish them to be 
pleasing to the eye, as well as the palate, use 
double refined white sugar ; although clean 
brown sugar makes an equally good cake. 

For variety you may try each, and so make 
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two sorts from the same receipt ; that is, take 
a receipt, and, if you please, divide the ingredi- 
ents, or make a double quantity ; making the 
one with white and the other with brown 
sugar, and flavor with lemon and rose. 

In receipts in which milk is used as one 
ingredient, either sweet or sour may be used, 
but not a mixture of both, as that has a ten- ' 
dency to make the cake heavy. 

None but good sweet butter should be used 
for cake making ; if the butter should be a 
little salt it will do no harm. 

Butter in the least degree rank or strong 
will spoil any cake. 

It is well as a general rule in cake makingi 
to beat the butter and sugar (which must first 
be rolled fine) to a light cream ; then beat the 
eggs until you can take up a spoonful ; that 
is, in all common cakes in which only a few 
eggs are used ; for Sponge, Pound or other 
fine cak^s, follow each particular direction. 

Cake mixture cannot be beaten too much. 
It Is not enough to beat it whilst mixing ; but 
the operation should be continued, after all the 
parts are added until the whole is light and 
creamy. 

Before beginning to mix a cake^ see thSt all 
of the ingredients are before you ; otiietwise 
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hy omltUug one or more you may spoil your 
cake. 

An earthen basin is the - best fqr beating* 
eggs or cake mixture in. 

Cake should be beaten with a wooden spoon 
or spatula, like an old fashioned pudding stick ; 
butter may be beaten with the same. 

Eggs should be beaten with rods or a broad 
fork ; a silver fork^ or one made of iron wire 
is best, as it IS broadest. Eggs must be per* 
fleetly fresh. 

Almonds for macaroons and other cakes 
should be pounded in a marble mortar or one 
of hard wood (^gnum vitse). 

To blanch almonds, pour boiling water on 
them, until the skins, are easily removed, then 
throw them into cold water to whiten them ; 
drain them from the water to pound them, but 
do not wipe them dry, as the water will pre* 
vent their oiling. 

To ascertain whether a cake is done, if it 
is a small one, take a broom splint and run it 
through the thickest part ; if it is not done 
there will be some of the dough sticking to 
it ; if done it will come out clean. If the cake 
is large, take a teaspoon handle or small knife 
blade instead of the broom splint, and nm it, 
through the thickest part* 
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An oven, to bake well, must have a regular 
heat throughout, but particularly a good heat 
M the bottom, without which a cake will not 
rise. It is quite as often the case that a cake 
is spoiled in baking as in making. If you are 
not quite sure of having a cake well baked at 
home, that is a large one, send it to a compe- 
tent family baker. Small cakes, such as drop 
cakes, Jumbles, &c.,bake well in summer oveiui; 
these should be often looked to, as the Qide 
nearest the fire will first be done ; when Jthey 
are so, either turn the pan about, or ren&ove 
them altogether, putting the unfinished ones 
in their places, and fresh ones in the place 
of them. 

These ovena also bake pies well. Bakers 
do not generally give these proper care, fre« 
quently drying them so completely as to spoil 
them, particularly mince or pumpkin pies. 

For baking plum cake, or other large cakes^ 
have round tin pans with side3 nearly per- 
pendicular, Une them with white paper but- 
tered, and fill them two or three inches deep 
of the cake mixture, but not more. Pan» with 
straight sides bake more evenly, and are more 
easily iced than slanting sides. 

In using saleeratus or sal volatile for cakes, 
U must 1:>e powdered, and meiusnired, and dis- 
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solved with a little hot water before putting 
it to the cake. 

A bit of volatile salts of the size of a hickory 
nut and a piece of alum of the same size, pow- 
dered fine, dissolved and added to Pound or 
Sponge cake mixture, will insure a light cake. 
It is much used by cake bakers. It is generally 
put with the beaten eggs, and beaten with 
them ten minutes or so. 

An oven for bread-baking should be as hot 
as you could bear your hand in for twenty 
seconds, or whilst counting twenty. 

What is termed in these receipts a quick 
oven, is one in which you could hold your 
hand no longer than to count twenty-five ;. in 
a slow oven you could hold your hand to 
count thirty. Any person accustomed to 
baking would not require the above rules. 

Cakes to be kept should be folded in a linen 
napkin and put in a stone Jar. 



RECEIPTS. 



To MAKE Wheat Bread. — To one qi>art of 
warm water put a gill of good yeast, stir in flour 
to make a thin batter, and let it stand in a warm 
place all night. 

Next morning, put seven pounds of flour in a 
wooden bowl or tray ; heap it around the sides, 
leaving a hollow in the centre ; add to the sponge 
or yeast batter, a bit of volatile salts the sisse of 
a small nutmeg, dissolved in hot water, and a 
piece of alum as large as a hickory nut, fine* 
ly powdered ; stir it with a spoon until it is a 
light foam ; then pour it into the hollow of flour ; 
add to it a heaping tablespoonful of salt, and a 
quart or more of warm water ; with this, work 
all the flour into a dough ; dip your hands ia 
flour frequently, to keep the dough from stick- 
ing to them; work the dough well; when it 
is a smooth mass, divide it into two or three 
loaves, and put it into buttered basins ; stick 
the top of each with a fork ; let them stand foi 
one hour ; then bake. 
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The rule for bread-baking is a hot oveiii and 
one hour ; if the loaves are large, they may re- 
quire longer baking. If this receipt is strictly 
followed, there can be no failure. 
. One teaspoonful of salaeratus may be used in. 
place of the volatile salts and alum, but the 
bread is not as white or sweet. When the vola- 
tile salts are used, more than a quart of water 
will be necessary. 



French Rolls. — Work one pound of butter 
into a pound of flour ; put to it one beaten egg, 
two tablespooiifuls of yeast, one teaspoonful of 
salt, and as much warm milk as will make a soft 

« 

dough ; strew flour over ; cover it with a cloth, 
and set it in a warm place for an hour or more, 
until light ; flour your hands well ; make it in 
small rolls ; bake in a quick oven. 



Velvet Cakes. — To one quart of flour put a 
pint of warm milk, and a gill of yeast ; stir it 
well ; then set it in a warm place to rise for two 
hours ; then work into it two large tablespoon* 
fills of melted butter, or beef dripping ; flour 
your hnnds well, and make it in small cakes ; rub 
a bit cf butter over a pan, and lay them in ; dip 
your hand in milk, and pass it over the tops of 
them ; and bake in a quick oven. 
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Indian milk Breakfast CAKsa. — ^Pour boil* 
ing water into a quart of yellow corn-meal; stir 
it until it is wet ; tten add two well-beaten eggs, 
and milk enough to make it a thick batter \ mea« 
sure a small teaspoonful of dry salaeratus, and 
dissolve it in warm water, and put it to the bat* 
ter with the same quantity of salt ; butter square 
tin pans, fill them two-thirds full, and bake in a 
t^uick oven ; when done, cut it in small squares, 
and serve hot. 



Indian Muffins- — ^Pour boiling water into ft 
quart of yellow corn-meal, stir it well, let it be a 
thick batter ; when it is cooled a little, add to it a 
tablespoonful of yeast, two eggs well-beaten, and 
a teaspoonful of salt ; set it in a warm place to 
rise, for two hours ; then butter square tin pans, 
two-thirds fill them, and bake in a quick oven ; 
when done, serve hot, cut in squares. Or bftk« 
as wheat muffins. 



Muffins. — Mix two pounds of flour with a 
pint of warm milk, two eggs well-beaten, half a 
spoonfiil of melted butter, and lialf a gill of yeast ; 
stir it well together, and set it in a warm place 
for two hours, then bake on a griddle in rings 
two-third) full ; then when one side is don^ turn 
the other. 
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Rigs Paste-Cakes. — ^Rub three ounces of 
batter into half a pound of rice flour^ moisten it 
with water, work it well, a;nd roll it out thin ; 
then cut it in small cakes, and bake in a quick 
oven. 



'Crumpets. — ^Put half a gill of yeast into a 
quart of warm milk, with a teaspoonfizl of salt ; 
stir in flour to make a good batter ; set it in a 
warm place to rise ; when light, add a cup of 
melted butter, and bake as muffins. 

Crackers. — One pound of flour, and two 
ounces of butter, mixed to a stiff paste with milk ; 
beat it smooth with the rolling-pin, then roll it 
thin, and'cut it in round or square cakes ; prick 
each with a fo^k, and bakegn tins. 



Cream Tea Cakes. — To a pound of flour, put 
a pint of sour cream, and a cup of butter ; dis« 
solve half a teaspoonful of salaeratus In a little 
hot water, and put it to it ; mix it lightlyp flour 
your hands well ; make ^t out in small Qakes, 
each about the size of an egg] lay them close in 
a buttered basin, and bake in a quick oven. 



CoMMon Short Cakes. — ^Make two pounds of 
flour into a paste with sour milk or buttermilk ; 

work Into It half a pound of butter, lard, of 

8 
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Deef dripping; add a teaspoonful of salaora* 
tus (first dissolved in hot water) and a tea* 
spoonful of salt ; make it as soft as can be 
moulded in well-floured hands ; butter a pan 
and lay them close; bake in a quick oven. 
If lard is used for the shortening, add rather 
more salt. ^ 



Tea Rusk.— One pint of warm milk ; put 
one gill of yeast ; make it a dough with flour ; 
let it stand to rise ; when light, add a cup of 
butter and a teaspoonful of salseratus, dis- 
solved in water ; (or, in the place of salasratus, 
use a bit of sal volatile, the size of a small 
nutmeg, and a piece of alum of the same size, 
finely ground.) 

Flour your hands well, and make the dough 
in cakes the size of an egg, and lay them close 
in a buttered basin ; bake in a hot oven : 
when nearly done, wet them over with milk 
in which some sugar is dissolved, then return 
them to the oven to finish baking; doing 
them over with milk gives them a fine color. 



Rich Bride Cake. — Take four pounds of 
fine flour ; dry it ; four pounds of sweet, fresh 
butter, bejGiten to a cream; and two pounds 
of wixlte sugar ; add (dx eggs to every pound 
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of flour ; mace and nutmeg, half im ounce 
each ; pound them fine. 

Wash through several waters and pick 
Qlean from grit, four pounds of currants; 
spread them on a thickly folded cloth, to dry ; 
stone, and chop four pounds of raisins; cut 
two pounds of citron in slices of a quarter of an 
inch thickness ; and chop or cut in slices one 
pound of almonds. 

Beat the yolks of the eggs, with the sugar, 
to a smooth paste ; beat the butter and flour 
together, and add them to the yolks and su- 
gar ; and, lastly, add the spices, half a pint of 
brandy and the whites of the eggs, beaten to 
a high froth. 

Beat the cake mixture well together; then 
stir into it, by degrees, the currants, citron, 
raisins cuoid almonds. 

Butter the pans, line them with paper, and 
put the mixture two inches deep in each. 

Bake, according to the depth of the cakes, 
three or four hours, in a moderate oven. 



Fruit Cake. — Make a cake of one pound 
of flour; one pound of sugar ; three-qucurtera 
of a pound of butter ; and ten eggs. 

First beat the yolks and sugar together; 
thm add the flour and iMtter, beaten to a 
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cream; and, lasUy, mix In lightly the whites 
of the eggs, beaten to a high froth. 

Then have a pound and a half of raisins 
> stoned -and chopped ;. two pounds of currants, 
well wadhed, picked clean and dried; one 
pound of citron cut in slips ; mace and nut- 
meg, each half an ounce ; and half a pint of 
r> hrandy. 

Strew half a pound of flour over the cur- 
rants and raisins, and then stir them well 
into the cake. 

Line tin basins with buttered paper, fill 
them two inches deep, and bake in a modo* 
rate oven for three or four hours. 



Plum Cake. — One pound of flour; nine 
eggs, the whites and yolks beaten separately; 
one pound of butter ; half a pint of brandy; 
one cup of mola^es, and one pound of brown 
sugar ; nutmegs and mace, each half an ounce. 
Beat this mixture well ; then, haying washed 
and dried three pounds of currants, and stoned 
and chopped three pounds of raisins, strew 
half a pound of flour over them ; rub it well 
through them, and then stir them into the 
cake, with a pound of citron cut in. slips. 

Lijoe round tia pans with buttered paper, 
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and fill them two iuches deep with the mix- 
ture. 

Bake In a moderate oven for three or four 
hours. 



Plum Care.— Make a cake of two cups of 
butter ; two cups of molasses ; two eggs ; one 
cup of milk or buttermilk ; one teaspoonful 
of salseratus, or volatile salts (which Is better) ; 
a gUl of brandy ; one teaspoonful of essence 
of lemon; two nutmegs ; and flour to make 
it a stiff batter. 

Beat It well ; then add one pound of rai* 
0lns, stoned and chopped ; one pound of cur* 
rantS) well washed, ,and dried by the fire ; 
and one or two quarters of citron. 

Bake in a quick oven. 

This is a fine rich cake, easily made, and 
not expensive. 



CoMPosiTioisL Cake.-— One pound of sugar; 
half a pound of butter ; four eggs ; one cup 
of milk ; half a teaspoonful of saleeratus, or 
volatile salts, dissolved in hot water ; half, a 
nutmeg ; one teaspoonful of essence of lemon, 
and as much flour as will make a stiff batter. 

Beat these well together; theit add one 
pound of currants or chopped raisins* 
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Line square Un pans with buttered paper, « 
and put in the mixture an inch deep, and 
bake in a quick oven. 

When cold| cut it in small squaresi or ob- 
long pieces. 

To ice it^take it from the pan and paper; 
turn the pan upside down ; set the cake on 
it * to ice ; when the icing is donCi cut the 
isake. 



Mrs. Madison's Whim.— Two pounds of 
flour ; two pounds of sugar ; two pounds of 
butter, beaten to a cream ; twelve eggs, the 
yolks beaten with the sugar, and the whites 
to a froth ; two wine-glasses of rose-water or 
brandy in which lemon rinds have been steep- 
ed ; two nutmegs grated ; and one teaspoon- 
ltd of salffiratus, dissolved in hot wateri or 
volatile salts, in the place of salaeratus, as it 
will make a lighter cake. 

Beat it well together ; then add two pounds 
of raisins, stoned and chopped. 

Bake in a quick oven. 
. This cake is good for three months^ keeping. 



Heart Cakes. — ^Beat half a pound of butter 
to a cream ; take six eggs ; beat the whites to 
a froth, and the yolks with half a pound of 
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magBj and half a pound of flour ; bMi these 
\rell 4Dgeth^ ; then add a wine-glaas of bpan- 
dy; iialf a pound of currants, washed and 
dried ; and a quarter of citron, cut tn slices. 
Mix it well, and bake in small heart-shaped 
tins^ half filled. In a quick oven, fifteen 
minutes will bake them. 



Rout Drop Cakes. — Two pounds of flour ; 
one pound of butter; one pound of currants^ 
v^ell washed and dried; one pound of sugar. 
Mix the whole into a stiff' paste, with two 
eggs, fine teaspoonful of rose water, the same 
of essence of lemon, and a gill of brandy. 

Drop them, in small cakes, on a tin plat^ 
previously istrewn with flour and powdered 
49ugar. 

Bake in a quick oven» 



PoETTJGAL Cakes.— Mix a pound of fine 
flour with a pound of powdered sugar ; rub 
Into it a pound ot fresh butter ; then add two 
tablespoonfuls of rose water ; two tablespoon- 
fuls of white wine ; and ten well-beaten eggs, 
and half a pound of currants. Beat it well 
together, and bake in square tin pans, or 
small diamond-shaped moulds. 

Bake in a quick oven« 
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Cbe4«c Ccp CakIb.— Four Clips of flour; t^tf 
cups of sugar ; three cups of cream ; and four 
eggs. Beat it well, and bake in square tin 
pans. When cold, cut in squares. 

Bake in a quick oven. 



Citron Compositjon Cake. — One pound 
and a half of flour; one pint of milk; one 
pound and a quarter of sugar ; three-quarters 
of a pound of butter ; and half a pound of 
citron cut in slips; one teaspoonful of salae- 
ratuSy dissolved in milk ; and four Well-beaten 
eggs ; add half a nutmeg and a teaspoonful 
of essence of lemon. Beat the whole well 
together, and bake in square tin pans, in a 
quick oven. 

When cold, cut it in squares or diamondSi 
and,^ if you like, ice it. 



Fried Cakes. — One quart of milk; half a 
pound of butter ; six* eggs, and two pounds 
of sugar ; one pound of raisins ; one teaspoon- 
ful of salseratus, and as much flour as will 
make a stiff batter. Beat it weU, and fryin 
boiling lard. 

Take up the batter by spoonfuls, and drop 
it in the hot fat. Each spoonful makes a, 
cake. If the fat is not boiling hot, the cakes 
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grated, and a teaspoonftd of essence of lemon ; 
use as much flour as will make a good dough ; 
fldur a cake board, and roll out the cake about 
half an Inch thick ; cut them according to fancy 
and fry in hot fat (See Fried Cakes, or 
Doughnuts.)' 



Doughnuts. — Take one pound of flour ; a 
quarter of a pound of butter ; three-quarters of 
a pound of brown sugar, rolled fine -, one nut- 
meg, grated ; one teaspoonful of ground cin- 
namon ; one tablespoonful of brewers' yeast ; 
make it into a dough with warm milk; sprinkle 
flour over it, and cover it with a cloth ; set It 
in a warm place to rise, for one hour or more. 
When light, roll it exit to. half an inch thick- 
ness; cut it in squares or diamonds. Have a 
small iron kettle half filled with lard ; let it 
be boiling hot. Drop in a bit of the dough to 
try it ; if it is a fine color, drop in tv#X) or 
three of the cakes at once*; keep the kettle in 
motion all the time the cakes are in, else tte 
lard will burn ; when the cakes are a fine 
color, take them out with a skimmer, and lay 
them on a sieve to drain. 



Doughnuts. — One pound of butter; one 
quart of sour milk ; one pound uid a quarter 
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of sugar ; five eggs ; one teaspoonAil of salss- 
ratus, and as much flour as will make a smooth 
dough ; flavor with essence of lemon or nut- 
meg ; roll it half an inch thicki and cut it in 
squares or diamonds ; drop them . in boiling 
lard ; when they are a fine brown, take them 
from the fat with a skimmer and lay them on 
a sieve to drain. 



Cruli:ers. — Two pounds of flour ; one pound 
of butter ; one pound of sugar ; six eggs ; and 
one nutmeg, grated ; mix them well together ; 
roll half an inch thick, and cut them in fancy 
shapes, or make them in rings and finish as 
the last receipt. 



Molasses Cup Cake. — Two cups of molasses ; 
two cups of butter ; one cup of milk ; one tea- 
spoonful of salaeratus, dissolved in a little hot 
water ; one teaspoonful of essence of lemon ; 
half a nutmeg, and rtwo eggs ; and flour suffi- 
cient to make it stiff as you can stir with a 
spoon ; beat it well. Bake in a quick oven. 



CocoANUT Cup Cake. — Two cups of sugar; 

• . — • 

two cups of butter f one Cup of- milk; one 
teaspoonful of esseoce of lemon; one tea- 
spoonful of salseratus ; half a nutmeg, grated ; 
four eggs and the white meat of a cocoanu^<i 



r 
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wlU absorb it, -and thereby be made unfit for 
elating. If too hot, they will be too dark 
colored— try it by dropping in one. Shd^ the 
pot while the cakes are in, to liiake' the|B|)oil 
evenly. 



PouKD Cake.— One pound of flour; «.^^e 
pound of sugar; one pound of butter: and 
eight eggs; one teaspoonful of essence of* 
lemon, or rose water, and half a nutmeg. 

Beat the butter to a cream ; beat the yolks 
and sugar together ; then add them, with the 
flour, to the butter ; and, lastly, add the whites 
of the eggs, beaten to a high froth. Continue 
beating the mixture until the oven is ready ; 
line some round or square tin pans with but- 
tered paper ; put in the mixture an inch and 
a half deep, and bake in a quick oven. If 
Ihe pans are square, cut;, the cake in small 
squares, when cold. 



Rich Small Cake.— Three eggs ; three table- 
spoonfuls of butter ; ditto of sugar ; three cups 
^> of flour ; one teaspoonful of essence of lemon, 
„ ' And half a nutmeg ; work these together, roll 
^ it thin, cut it- in small cakes and bake. 

Jumbles.-:— Three pounds of flour ; one pound 
and a half of butter ; one pound of sugar yKid 
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tis weU-beaten eggs; make it tn rlngii itid 
bake ia a quick oven ; whea half done, strew 
them with grated loaf sugar ; twelve or fifteen 
minuHB bakes them. 



Common Jumbles. — One cup of butter ; two 
cups of sugar; one cup of sour milk; one 
teaspoonful of saleeratus^ and one egg ; add 
half a nutmeg grated, and flour enough to 
make it so as to mould in well-floured hands. 
Make it in thin rings, and bake in a quick 
oven ; grate sugar over, when half done ; or 
as soon as taken from the oven. Fifteen 
minutes will do them. 



Common Cup Cake. — One cup of butter; 
two cups of sugar ; four cups of flour ; four 
eggs; one cup of sour milk ; one teaspoonful 
of saleeratus in water ; one teaspoonful . of 
essence of lemon, a&d half a nutmeg. Beat 
the mixture well. Butter a couple of two 
quart basins and divide the mixture between 
them. Bake it in' a quick oven, for three 
quarters of an hour. 



Crtu-lers*— One pint of milk ; two cups of 
sugar; one cup of butter; three eggs; one 
teaspoonftd of salqpratus dissolved in water ; 
one teaspoonful of salt^ and hair a nutmeg 
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grated ; use leus much flour as will make a stiff 
batter ; beat it well ; butter square tin pan% 
aud put in the mixture an inch deep ; bake 
in a quick oven. When cold, cut it in small 
squares. This is. a rich cake; and is im« 
proved by icing. It should be made with 
white sugar. 



Siia^ Drop Cakes. — Beat one pound o^ 
white ,wgar with the yolks of seven eggs ; 
beat the whites of ten to a high froth ; mix 
one ]^und of flour with the yolks and sugar ; 
then stir in lightly the beaten whites ; beat 
the whole well together. Drop this mixture 
from fL spoon, on buttered paper ; and bake it 
in a quick oven ; take them from the paper 
while hot with a knife. 



OocoANUT Sponge Cake. — Beat the yolks of 
six eggs with half a pound of sugar, and a 
quarter of a pound of flour ; add a teaspoonful 
of salt, one teaspoonful of essence of lemon, 
and half a nutmeg, gratied ; beat the whites 
to a froth, and stir them in together with the 
white meat of a cocoaaut^ grated ; add these 
last ingredients when the oven is ready. 
Line square tin pans with buttered pap^r and 
put in the mixture an inch and a half deep. 

4 
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Bake in la quick oven. Cut in squares when 
cold. 



DiKT Biscuit.— Beat the yolks of four 
eggs for ten minutes, with half a pound of 
powdered sugar, and rather less flour ; beat the 
whites to a high froth ; flavor with essence 
of lemon or rose water ; add the whites of 
the eggs to the yolks ) flour and sugacwhen 
the oven is ready ; hake in small tins. 



French Tea Cakes.— Beat ten eggs to a 
high froth ; dissolve half a teaspoonfulof vola 
tile salts in hot water, and let it stand to cool ; 
then put it with the eggs, and beat them fdr 
ten minutes ; add four ounces of powdered 
loaf sugar, and the same of fine flour. Put 
the mixture in square tins, and bake in a 

quick oven. 

s 

Wine Cake. — Beat five eggs to a froth; 
dissolve five ounces of fine sugar in a pint of 
wine, snd make it boiling hot ; then pour it 
over :he eggs, when Just warm ; stir into It 
four ounces of flour. 

Bake in a quick oven. 



Wafers.— Two tablespoonfuls of white 
sugar ; two ditto of butter ^ one cup of flour ; 
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flmd a teadpoonful of essence^ of lemon ; use 
milk to make a thick batter. 

Heat the wafer irons, rub the inside well 
with butter, and bake the wafers a delicate 
brown. Strew sugar over when taken frojoi 
the irons. 



Wafers and Jelly. — ^Take three ounces 
of buttery the yolks of three eggs ; three 
quarters of a pound of flour ; and three quar- 
ters of a pound of sugar ; melt the butter and 
^put it to the eggs, then beat the whole to- 
gether with water suflSlcient to make a thick 
batten 

Heat the wafer irons, and bake five or six 
wafers. 

Spread one with jelly, lay another on that, 
and spread it also with Jelly or jam ; continue 
to do so until all are used ; then trim off the 
edges neatly and serve, cut in quarters. 



Yeast Wafers.— Three eggs ; one pint of 
warm milk ; one tablespoonful of yeast ; one 
tablespoonful of butter ; half a nutmeg, and 
flour to make it as stiff as you can stir with 
a spoon ; set it in a warm place to rise for 
two or three hours ; then bake. 
! It may be baked in muffin rings on a 
griddle ; when one side is done turn the other. 
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Washington Cake.— One poiind and three 
quarters of flour ; one pound and a half of 
0ugar ; four eggs ; half a pint of sour milk, 
and one teaspoonftil of salseratus ; work the 
sugar and butter together ; then add the milk 
and beaten eggs and salaeratus dissolved in 
hoi water ; and lastly, a glass of brandy and 
a teaspoonful of essence of lemon. Beat it 
well, and bake in a quick oven. 



HoNET Cake. — Three pounds and a half of 
flour ; one pound and a half of honey ; half 
a pound of sugar ; half a pound of butter ; 
half a nutmeg ; and a spoonful of ginger ; 
one spoonful of salseratus. ,Roll it thin, and 
init it in small cakes. Bake in a hot oven. 



PijpFETs. — Two pounds of butter ; three 
quarters of a pound of sugar ; four egga; one 
pint of milk ; a gill of yeast ; and as mu(di 
flour as will make a good dough ; set it in a 
warm place to rise, for an hour or more, until 
it is light ; then roll it thhi ; cut it in small 
cakes. Bake in a quick oven. 



Cream OAKE.-r:Four cups of flour ; three 
cups of sugar : two cups of butter ; one cup 
of cream ; five eggs ; one teaspoonM of 
essence of lemon; and one teaspoonflil of 
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sala^atusy dissolved in a little milk ; beat It 
well and bake In a quick oven. 

Waffles. — Three tea-cups of sugar; one 
cup of butter ; three eggs ; one teaspoonful of 
sala3ratus dissolved in milk ; stir flour in gra- 
dually until it is as thick as you can stir with 
a spoon ; add to this one teaspoonful of 
essence of lemon, half a nutmeg, and half a 
teaspoonful of salt ; beat the waffle irons : rub 
over the inside with a sponge dipped in melt- 
ed butter ; put a large spoonful of the mixture 
for each cake ; hold it over hot coals or a 
stove, until both are a fine color. 

Jumbles' mixture or cup cake makes good 
waffles. 



Naples Bisctjit.— Beat eight eggs ; add to 
them one pound of flour, one pound of pow- 
dered sugar, and one teaspoonful of essence of 
l^tnon. 

Bake in a quick oven. 



BiscoiT AND Jellt Sandi^ich. — ^Mix a 
Naples biscuit, and bake It in a basin with 
straight sides ; ^hen cold, cut it in slices three 
quarters of an indi thick ; spread each with 
B9me Jelly, and replace them, according to 
their original form ; have ready an icing, and 
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eover it, both the top and sides, and dry«lt in 
a warm room. (See Icing for Cake.) 



Loaf Cake. — One pound of butter; two 
pounds of sugar ; three pounds of flour ; six 
eggs, well beaten ; one pint of milk; three 
tablespoonfuls of dry salseratus, — dissolve it in 
a little ^varm water ; spice to taste ; add one 
pound currants, well washed and dried, 
and one pound of raisins ; work it well to- 
gether, and make it into three loaves. 

Bake for one hour in a quick oven. 



Drop Cakes. — Beat eight eggs very light 
with one pound of sugar and twelve ounces 
of flour ; drop them on paper, sprinkle fine 
sugar over each, and bake in ti quick oven. 

Take them from the paper with a knife. 



Trifles. — One egg to a tablespoonful of 
sugar, and as much flour as will make a stiff 
dough; roll it very thin, and cut them in 
small round or square cakes; drop two or 
three at a time in boiling lard. When they 
rise to the surface and turn over, they are 
done. Take them out with a skimmer, and 
lay them on a sieve to drain; heap Jelly or 
jam on the centre of each when served. 
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NoTBiNGs. — ^Break two or three eggs in a 
basin ; use flour enough to make a very stiff 
paste ; then roll them very thin, cut them in 
small cakes, and finish the same as trifles. 
These make a very pretty dish, or they are 
good with a slice of jelly between each two. 



Soft Jumbjlks. — Two cups of sugar rolled^ 
fine ; one cup of bjitter, one cup of milk, witb 
half a teaspoonful of salseratus dissolved in it, 
and four eggs beaten; use flour enough to 
make it rather thicker than pound-cake. 

Beat it well after all the ingredients are in ; 
rub some square tin pie-pans over with a bit of 
sponge dipped in melted butter, and put in 
the mixture rather more than an inch thick. 

Bake in a quick oven ; when cold cut it in 
squares. 



Rice Cake.— Mix five ounces of rice flour 
with an ounce and a half of wheat, and four 
ounces of sugar; beat six eggs, the whites 
and yolks separately, with a teaspoonful of 
essence of lemon, and stir them with the flour 
and sugar gradually ; then put it in a stew- 
pan over a slow fire ; stir It quickly for a 
few minutes; then put in a buttered basiUi 
and bake in a quick oven. 
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Cake Trifle.- -Bake a rice cake; wheu 
cold, cut it about an inch from the edge and 
two inches from the bottom ; take out the inside 
and put in its place a custard (made of the 
yolks of four eggs to a pint of milk, and 
sweetened) ; lay on it some Jelly or jam, and 
firothed eggs on the Jelly or Jam. 



Cakes a la Polonaise* — Take some rich 
puff paste ; roll it a quarter of an inch thick, 
and cut it in square pieces ; moisten the sur- 
face of each with milk, gather up the four 
corners of each, and press them together; have 
ready some round moulds, dip them in warm 
water, and put them inside the cakes; then 
put them in a quick oven; when they are 
three parts done, take them out ; wash them 
over with the beaten white of an egg ; sprin- 
kle powdered sugar over, and finish baking ; 
when done, take out the moulds, and fill them 
with preserve. Jelly, or mock cream. 



Paste Puffs. — Have one pound of fine 
flour, and the same weight of sweet butter ; 
work one-fourth of the butter into the flour, 
with^Just enough cold water to bind it ; pour 
hot witter on a piece of volatile salts the size 
of a hickory nut, to distolve It ; when cold, 
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Ifild it to the paste ; work It well; lollltaliout 
half an inch thickneaa ; sjiread over the whole 
surface one-third of the remaining batter, then 
fold it up ; flour your cake-board and rolling- 
pin well, then roll it out again, always rolling 
from you ; spread on another third of the but- 
ter ; and fold, and roll, and spread on butter 
as at first, until all is used. 

Cut it in cakes with the top of a tumbler, 
or a tin cutter of that size ; then take a wine- 
glass or tin cutter the size of a dollar piece, 
'and mark the size of it in the centre of the 
larger cake. 

Bake them on tins in a hot oven; when 
two-thirds done, wet the top of each with the 
white of eggs beaten ; sprinkle sugar over, 
and finish baking. 



' Cansllons. — ^Make a stiff paste with a quar- 
ter Of* a ponnd of flour, half as much fine 
White sugar, half a teacupful of melted butter, 
and a tablespoonful of grated lemon peel, 
or essence of lemon. Roll it rather thin. 

«Make little canes of card paper, of about 
tibfree inches in length and one in diameter ; 
butter the outside well, and wrap each in 
«ome of the paste ; close it neatly on one side, 
«Ad bake tot a few minutes in a quick oven. 
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When they are done and «)oled a littla^ 
take out the card, and fill them with a jelly 
or marmalade, or with, a paste of which kiases 
are made (see Kisses) ; dip a knife-bladfe in 
water, smoothe over the open ends, and return 
them to the oven for a minute or two, to dry 
the frosting. 



Can£llons Glaces.— Roll out some puff 
paste (see Paste Pufls), thin, to about eighteen 
inches square, and cut it into twenty-four 
strips ; have by you as many pieces of beech 
wood, turned ; let thenji be about six inches 
long and about three-quarters of an inch in dl* 
ameter at one end, and not more than half aa 
inch at the other (or, instead of wood, these 
may be made of card paper) ; butter these •* 
well ; moisten one side of the strips of pastejk 
and wind one around each of them, <begin- ^ 
ning at the smallest end, so as to form a sort 
of screw, four inches in length ; lay them on 
baking plates, rather distant from each otberi 
.and half bake them for a few minutes In a 
quick oven ; then take them out ; wet them ' 
oyer with beaten egg ; roll them in powdered 
loaf sugar, and return them to the oven for a 
few minutes, to give Uxem a fine color. i« 
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ioon as you take them from the oven, remove 
the moulds, and lay them to cool. When 
wanted for use, fill with Jelly» or kiss mixture. 



Paste C^iKes, or Jelly Tarts. — Mix one 
pound of flour with three-quarters of a pound 
of butter, and a hit of sal volatile the size of 
a pea, dissolved in hot water; heat it well 
with a rolling-pin ; roll it thin ; cut it in small 
square or round cakes; wet the tops over 
with iDeaten egg, and sprinkle sugar over ; 
hake in a quick oven. When wanted for 
use, put' a heaping spoonful of ielly in the 
centre of each. 




tf W£ET Paste Jelly Tarts. — ^Mix half a 
poiltid, of butter, half a pound of sugar, and 
half a pound of flour, well together ; dissolve 
bit of volatile salts, the size of two peas, in 
ot water (about a tablespoonful of water) ; 
let it be all dissolved, and add it to the paste; 
beat it well with the rolling-pin ; then roll it 
out to half an inch thickness ; ieut it in cakes 
the size of ^^tumbler ; wet the top of each 
with milk, and put them on tins, in a quick 
oven. When done, heap a spoonful or two of 
Jelly in the centre of each. 

These are fine for dessert, or evening 
parties. 
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Sugar Paste Cream Tarts. — ^To one potoid 
of flour put a quarter of a pound of sngBi, 
a quarter of a pound of butter, and one beaten 
egg ; work it well together, with a little cold 
water in which is dissolved a bit of volatile 
salts, half the size of ^ nutmeg ; roll it rather 
thUi ; butter some small tin tartlet pans, and 
line them with the paste. Bake in a quick 
oven. When done, fill with mock cream, 
sprinkle a little powdered sugar over, and re 
turn them to the oven for a few minutes, to 
brown the tops. Either of the two last re- 
ceipts for paste may be used instead of this. 



Soft Gingerbread, without Eogs.-^ ix 
cups of flour ;/^ee cups 6f molasses ; i^ or 
two cups of loutter; one taMespoomtd o 
ground guiger; and three teaspoonfuls 
salseralus. ortwo of sal volatile, dissolved ^ 
^ a cup^of^ilk. Beat it well, and Imke in ^a 
quick oven, in square tin pans. 

One cup of butter is sufficient; but the add! 
tional cup of butter is a grei^4mprova[ii€at 




Tea Cup Cake, without Eggs. — One cup 
of butter ; two cups of sugBX ; one cup of sotir 
milk or cream ; a bit of volatile salts, the size 
of a small nutmeg, or a teaspoonful of »sto- 
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t«tu8 ; lialf a nirtmag grated; a gill of brandy ; 
BBd a teaspoonftil or essence, or the rind of 
a lenMm grated ; use Hour enough to make a 
irtiff btttter ; beat it well ; put it an ineh and 
a half deep in buttered basins, and bake In a 
quick oven. 



Cream Cake.^— Four cups of flour; three 
cups of sugar ; two cups of butter ; one cup 
of sour cream ; one teaspoonf ul of salaeratus, 
dissolved in milk, and four eggs ; add a tea- 
spoonful of essence of lemon and haU a nut* 
meg grated. Beat it. wellj and bake in a 
quick oven. 



• ^ 




•oDA CAjSEig.— Diissolve half a pound of 
sugar, and a teaspdonful of soda, in a pint 
of milk, and put it, with h^!f a pound of • 
dted butter, on two pounds of flour. Knead^ 
well together, until light; butter shallow- 
pans; nearly flU them, ard bake In a- quick 
oven. 



Almond CkKE.— Weigh three eggs in their 
dwells; take the same weight of flour, fresh 
butter and fine White sugar ; take the skinia 
from three ounces of almonds, and pound 
them in a m(^tar> with a tablespoonful of 
essence of lemon, until they are a smooth 
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paste ; add to them the three egga, aad gra- 
dually the other Ingredients. Beat , it well; 
Butter a basin; put the cake mixture in, an 
inch and a half deep, and bake In a quick 
oven. 



Ego Rusk. — Melt four ounces of butter in a 
pint of warm milk ; beat seven eggs until 
you can take them up by spoonfuls ; and, 
with these, three ounces of sugar, a gill ^f 
yeast, and as much flour as may be necessary, 
make a batter ; cover it, and set it in a warm 
place to rise. When light (which it will be 
in two or three hours), add to it as muph more 
flour as may be necessary to make a d^gh 
Just stlflF enough to mould in well-floured 
hands. Mak^ it in small cakes ; Iso^ them 
close together in a buttered basin ; bake in 
quick oven. When nearly done, wet the to 
over with milk made sweet with sugar, an 
return them to the oven to finish baking. 




Savot Biscuit. — ^Beat the whites of six eggs 
to a froth, and the yolks with rather more 
than half a pound of sugar ; then add half a 
pound of flour, and a t^aspoonful of essence 
of lemon ; butter small tin pans ; nearly fill 
then), and bake in a quick oven. 



CoQ^^nrT Pound Cake. — One* poond of 
mgar; naif a pound of butter ; one teacup of 
milk; one teaflpoonful of saleeratus, or a bit 
of ' sal volatile the size of a small nutmeg, dto- 
fSK)lved in hot water; one tablespoonfUl of 
essence of lemon, and four eggs. 

Beat the whole well together until it is 
light and creamy ; then grate the white meat 
of a cocoanut, and stir it lightly in ; line a tin 
basin or square tin pan with' well-buttered 
paper, and put in the mixture an inch and a 
half deep. 

Bake in a quick oven, and cut it in square 
pieces when done. 

Icing is a great improvement. 



n* 



Almond Pound Caks. — ^Make a cake as for 
cocoanut pound cake ; take the skins from 
half a pound of almonds ; pound them small 
but not to a paste, cyid use them in the place 
of cocoanut. * 



Hickory Nut Cake.— Pick hickory nut 
meats from the shell, until you have half a 

pint. Make a cake as for cocoanut cake, and 
stir it in the hickory nut meats. 

Raisins chopped and stoned, or currants well 
washed and ^bried, %$ an improvement 
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DonMTic Cakes. — One pcmnd of ^mr, i&nd 
half a poitml of -siigtar ; beat half a pound of but* 
ler to a cream ; add half a grated nutmeg, and 
work it to a smooth paste ; rorll it about half ah 
inch thick, and cut it in square or round cakeii. 
Bake in a quick oven. 



akirtHMlWMM^ito 



Scotch Cakes. — Take two pounds of flour ; 
mix with it one pound of powdered sugar^and half 
a pound of caraway seeds ; melt half a pound of 
butter, and with it mix the smgar to a paste ; 
work it well ; add to it a teaspoonful of essence 
a( lemon ; roll it ou& to about half an inch thick* 
ness ; cut it in square cakes ; lay them on but* 
tered paper ; crimp the edges of each cake with 
your finger ; stick- them with a fork, and bake 
in a quick oren. They should be of a pale 
farown when done. 



Small Sound CA&Es.-^Oiie pound and a half 
of flout ; seven eggs well-beaten ; one teaspooit* 
ful of volatile salts dissolved in hot water ; when 
cold, add it to the eggs atid beat for ten minutes ; 
one pound and a half of white sugar, and one 
pound of butter ; beat the egg^ and sugar w^ 
together ; then add the butter beaten to a creaih 
and the flour; beat itU well together ; bake in a 
quick oven, in .small tins wdl buttered. 
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Rich Small Cakes. — Beat one pound of but- 
ter to a cream ; one pound and a quarter of flour; 
one pound of sugar, and four eggs ; work it well 
together ; roll it half an inch thick ; cut it in 
small cakes, and bake in a quick oven. 



Whig Cakes. — One pound and a half of fine 
flour ; half a pint of warm milk ; one gill of 
brewers' yeast ; work this to a dough ; jset it in 
a \irarm place, to rise for an hour or two ; then 
add one pound of sugar, rolled fine ; half a {K)uhd 
of butter, and half a grated nutmeg ; work them 
well into the risen dough ; roll it thin, cut in 
small cakes, and bake in a quick oven. 



Democratic Tea Ca^es. — Take three quarts 
of fine flour ; half a teacup of yeast, and half a 
pound of butter, dissolved in warm milk ; the 
yolks of three eg^s well beaten ; a teaspbonful 
of salt, and a nutmeg grated ; use enough warm 
milk to make a good dough ; lay it in a buttered 
basin, and set it in a warm place for an hour 
to rise ; then bake in a quick oven, — ^serve hot. 



Sal^eratus Cakes. — Take half a pint of mo- 
lasses ; half a pint of water ; half a cup of but- 
;^r ; one teaspoonful of ground ginger ; one 
spoonful of essence of lemon ; one tablespoon- 
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ful of saleeratus dissolved in the water, and 
flour to make it as stiff as you can stir with a 
spoon ; bake in square tins well buttered, in 
a quick oven ; to ascertain when it is done, 
see Introductory Remarks on Cake-bakipg. 



duEEN Cake. — ^Beat one pound of butter to 
a cream, with a tablespoonfal of essence of 
lemon or* rose-water ; then add one pound of 
fine flour ; one pound of powdered white sugar, 
and ten eggs beaten light ; beat the cake well ; 
then add half a pound of almonds blanched 
and beaten fine ; butter square tin pans ; put 
hi the miztuve rather more than an inch deep; 
and bake in a quick oven. 



Thanksgiving Tea Cake. — One teacup of 
butter, one teacup of white sugar, two eggs, 
one coffee cup of flour, alum, and volatile 
salts, each the size of half a . small nutmeg ; 
rolled or pounded fine, and dissolved with a 
little milk, and one teaspoonful of essence of 
lemon. Beat them all together until li ght and 
creamy, then put it into a small basin lined 
with buttered paper, and . bake in a quick 
oven. Citron cut in slips added to this is an 
improvement. 
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Almond Drop Cakes. — Take the skins from 
an ounce of almonds, and pound them fine 
with a teaspoonful of essence of lemon ; beat 
the yolks of three eggs, and put them^ to the 
almond ; then add sugar and flour, each an 
ounce and a half ; mix all well together ; strew 
sugar and flour on a tin plate, and drop the 
mixture from a spoon in small cakes, either 
round or the length and «ize of a finger ; let 
them be an inch apart. Bake in a quick oven. 



Curd Cakes.-— Beat four eggs light, and stir 
them into a quart of boiling milk ; sweet- 
en it very sweet, and let it. cool ; then stir 
in one large coflfee cup - of flour ; one tea- 
spoonful of essence of lemon, and two mote 
well-beaten eggs; beat it well; make some 
sweet butter hot in a thick-bottomed frying- 
pan ; drop the mixture in, in small cakes, some 
little dist^ce apart ; fry them a fine brown, 
then take them out on a sieve to drain. 



Lemon Drop Cakes. — Grate the rinds from 
three large lemons ; put to it three heaping 
tablespoonfuls of white powdered sugar, and 
a tableepopnful of flour ; work the whole well 
together with the white of one egg ; drop it 
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la small cakes on buttered paper about an 
inch apart. IJake in a moderiette oven. 

Sponge Cake. — One pound of sugar ; half 
a pound of flour ; eight eggs ; one teaspoon- 
ful of essence of lemon or rose wat;er, and half 
a nutmeg grated. 

Beat the yolks of the eggs, flour, and sugar 
tc^ether ; then add the whites beaten to a high 
froth, when just ready for the oven. 

Butter some square tin pans and put in the 
cake mixture rather more than an inch deep. 

Bake in a quick oven for twenty minutes ; 
when cold, cut it in squares. 



Small Sponge Cakes. — Piye eggs, half ji 
pound of sugar, and a quarter of a pound of 
flour ; mix as above directed. Batter sttaall 
tins and bake in a quick oven. 



Marlborough Cakes. — Eight eggs and a 
pound of powdered sugar ; . beat themi well 
together, then by degreqa mix into it twelve 
ounces of flour, and two ounces of caraway 
seeds, and bake in a quick oven. 

Diet Br£ad. — One pound of flour, oni 
pound of sugar, and nine eggs; finish as 
directed for sponge cake. 
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M9v-Ts4R'i Caks.— Seven poundo pf flour, 
two pounds and a half of sugar^ two pounds 
of butter, and a pint of water, with a tea- 
epoonftil of volatile. salts diaaolved in it. Work 
the paste w;ell ; foU it thin and cut it in small 
cakes, with a tin cutter ; lay them on tin 
plat^ and bake in a quick oven, for fifteen 
minutes. 



White Cakes — ^Take half a pound of 
flour, rub into it a quarter of a pound of white 
sugar rolled fine, one ounce of butter, one egg, 
some essence of lemon, and milk to make it 
a stiff dough; add caraway . seeds if liked; 
roll it thin ; cut it in small cakes, and bake in 
a quick oven. Fifteen minutes will do them. 



Laf4.tett£ Cake. — ^Make a savoy biscuit 
and bake it in a tin pan with straight sides; 
when cold cut it in thin slices (a quarter of an 
inch thickness) ; spread each with Jelly or Jam, 
and put it together again three or four slices 
for each cake, or put them all together ; ice 
the cake on the top and sides, and serve cut 
In quarters. 



KaiNGLEs.— Beat the yolks of eight eggs 
with the whites of two : add to them four 
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ounces of butter Just warmed, and with it 
work one pound of flour and four ounces of 
sugar, rolled fine to a stiff paste, sprinkle 
flour over a cake board and roll them half an 
inch thick, then cut them in small cakes ; 
bake in a quick oven. 
Flavor with essence of lemon or nutmeg. 



Almond Macaroons. — ^Throw scalding wa- 
ter on half a pound of almonds ; take the 
skins off and throw them into cold water 
until all are done ; then take them out and 
pound them (adding a tablespoonful of essence 
of lemon) to a smooth paste. Add to them an 
equal weight of fine powdered white sugar 
and the white of two eggs ; work the paste 
well together with the back of a spoon. Then 
dip your hands in water, and roll (he prepara- 
tion in balls the size and shape of a nutmeg, 
and lay them on a sheet of paper, the distance 
of at least an inch apart ; when all are done, 
dip your hands in water, and pass them 
gently over the macaroons. This will 
make their surface smooth and shining. Put 
them in a cool oven and close it ; in three 
quarters of an hour they' are done. 

If this receipt is strictly followed, there caA 
be no failure, and the macaroons will be 
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found equal to any made by professed con* 
fectioners. 



Filbert Macaroons. — Take one pound 
of filberts ; put a quarter of them Into a pre- 
serving pan (immediately after they are taken 
from the shells), over a moderate fire; stir 
them continually with a silver spoon, until 
they are colored, and the skins begin to peel 
oS ; then take them out, rub the skins off, and 
when quite cold, pound them to a paste with 
a little white of egg ; proceed in the same 
manner with the remaining three quarters. 

When all are thus pounded, put the whole 
together with a pound of white powdered su- 
gar and the whites of four eggs ; work them 
well together with the back of a sp6on or 
a pestle ; when it is well amalgamated, finish 
as directed for almond macaroons. 



CocoANtJT Drops. — Break a cocoanut In 
pieces, and -lay it in cold water, then cut off 
the dark rind, and grate the white meat on a 
coarse grater ; put the whites of four eggs 
with half a pound of white powdered sugar; 
beat it until very light and white ; then add 
to it some essence of lemon and grated cocoa- 
nut until as thick as you can stir it easily 
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with a fifpoon; thea lay it in heaps the sl^e 
and shape of a large nutmeg on a sheet of 
paper ; let them be placed at least the dis- 
tance of an inch apart; when all are done, 
lay the paper on a baking tin and set them 
In a quick oven. When they begin to look 
yellowish they are done ; let them remain 
on the paper until cold. 



CocoANUT Macaroons. — Make these in the 
same manner as almond macaroons, substi- 
tuting grated cocoanut for pounded almonds ; 
and finish in the same manner as almond 
macaroons. 



Kisses.— Beat the whites of four smalleggs 
to a high firm froth ; then stir into it half a 
pound of ground or finely powdered white 
sugar ; flavor with essence of lemon or rose. 

Continue tp beat until very light; this 
being done, lay the mixture in heaps on letter 
paper, in the size and shape of half an egg, 
ti^nd at least the distance of an inch apart. 

Then place the paper containing them on a 
piece of wood, half an inch thick, and put 
them into a hot oven ; watch them, and as 
soon as they begin to look yellowish, take 
them out ; take the paper from the wood to a 
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table> and let them cool for 3 or 4 Q^inutes. 
Then slip a thin bladed knife under one very 
carefully, turn it into your left hand, then take 
another from the paper in the same manner, 
and join the two together by the sides that 
were next the paper; then lay the kiss thus 
made on a dish ; so continue until all is used ; 
handle them gently whilst making. 

These are delicious eating, the outside 
being hard, and the inside a rich, creamy 
moisture ; and present a beautiful appearance. 
. Following' this receipt for making kisses, 
will insure success, unsurpassed by any pro- 
fessed confectioner, and that too without the 
least difficulty; after the mixture is prepared, 
the time required for finishing is short. 

By placing the paper containing the kisses 
on a baking tin instead of the board, the bot- 
tom will be dried as well as the upper sur- 
face, and thereby finish the kiss without join- 
ing two together ; those made in this man- 
ner are not as delicious as the others, as they 
contain less of the moisture or cream ; they 
however look very well — the upper surface 
may be made smoother by dipping a spoon 
handle or knife blade In water and passing 
it careftiUy over it ; in this way they may be 
moulded to any shape you may prefer. 



/ 
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Love Cakes. — To one pound of powdeted 
eugar, and six well beaten eggs, put as much 
flour as will make a stiff paste; flavor with 
essence of lemon. Roll it about half an inch 
thick, and with a tin cutter the size of tl^e 
top of a wine glass, cut it in small cakes ; 
strew -some sugar and ' flour over a baking 
tin, and lay the cakes on it ; bake them in a 
quick oven for ten or twelve minutes ; when 
coia, ice the tops with plain white frosting, 
and set them in a warm place to dry ; finish 
by putting a bit of Jelly, the size of a large 
nutmeg, in the centre of each. The edge 
may be finished with ornamental frosting. 



Icing for Cakes. — Beat the whites of two 
small eggs to a high froth ; then add to them a 
quarter of a pound of white ground or pow- 
dered sugar ; beat it well until it will lie in 
a heap ; flavor with lemon or rose ; this will 
frost the top of a common sized cake. 



Ornamental Frosting. — For this purpose 
have a small syringe, draw it full of the 
icing, and work it in any design you fancy. 

Wheels, Grecian border, or flowers, look 
well; or borders of beading. 



For Icing or Frosting a Cake. — ^Hake ftn 
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icing as above, and more or less as may be re- 
quired ; beap what you suppose to be suffi- 
cient In the centre of the cake, then (flp a 
broad bladed knife in cold water and spread 
the icing evenly over the whole surface. 

If the sides are to be iced, turn over the 
basin in wbich it was baked, and set the cake 
on the bottom of it, then lay the icing over the 
sides with a broad bladed knife ; then take 
another knife, dip it in water and smoothe it 
over evenly ; ice the top as above directed, and 
set it in a warm place to dry ; after which 
ornament it as you ms^ fancy. 



Spoon Biscxtit. — Beat the whites of two 
large eggs to a high froth, then add to it a 
quarter of a pound of finely groimd powdered 
sugar; beat it until it is light and white, then 
lay it in cakes on white paper ; place the cakes 
rather more than an inch from each other. 

Take a dessert spoonful of the mixture for 
each cake, put it on the paper in a heap, and it 
will spread to the size of a dollar piece and an 
inch apart ; then lay the papers on baking tins, 
and put them in a quick oven ; close K for a few 
seconds ; when the cakes are a delicate brown 
and raised up, tfaey are done ; then take them 
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from the oven, and lay the papers containlngr 
them on a cold stone or a table, to become 
told ; when they are so, take them from the 
paper with a thin bladed knife ; keep them in 
a dry cool place until wanted for use. 

These, like kisses, cocoanut drops, and ma< 
earoons, should be made the day before they 
are wanted. 



Flour Macaroons. — ^Work half a pound 
of finely powdered sugar, with one small egg, 
to a smooth paste; then, add to it two. heap- 
ing spoonfuls of wheat flour (or perhaps a 
trifle more may be necessary to make it so 
as to mould in your hands) ; flavor with essence 
of lemon, work the whole well together, then 
wet your hands, and roll the mixture in balls 
the size and shape of a nutmeg ; lay them on 
a sheet of white paper as you do them ; let 
them be placed at least an inch apart ; when 
the paper is full, dip your finger in water and 
smoothe over the top of each one with it ; this 
is to make them smooth and shining. Lay 
tlie papers on tins, and put them in a slow 
oven for three quarters of an hour (close it 
tight), and they are done ; when cold take 
them from the paper carefully, with a thin 
bladed knife. These are very, nearly, if not 
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quite as good as almond macaroons ; they are 
less rich, but appear equally well. 



To Clarify Isinglass. — ^Break up an ounce 
of isinglass, pour on it a cup of boiling water, 
and set it on a stove to dissolve ; wben it is 
entirely dissolved take off any scum that may 
rise, or strain it through a coarse cloth ; use 
for Jellies, Blanc-mange, &c. ^ 

Blanc-mange, Jellies, Preparing Ice-Creams, 
Candy making, &c., should be done in a bright, 
clean brass kettle, and be stirred with a silver 
spoon : tin, or any metal thinner than brass 
or copper, will heat through too quickly. 



Blanc-mange. — Boil a quart of milk with a 
pint of cream ; clarify an ounce and a half of 
isinglass, stir it into the milk, add fine white 
sugar to taste, one teaspoonful of fine salt, and 
flavor with essence of lemon or orange flower 
water. Let it boil up, stirring it well, then 
have ready your moulds dipped in cold water, 
and strain the blanc-mange through a coarse 
white muslin into them ; turn it out when 
perfectly cold. 

Three ounces of almonds pounded to apaste 
and stirred into the milk with the isinglass it 
considered an improvement by some. 
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Bianomange may be flavored with Tanllla 
by boiling a vanilla bean In the milk ; whea 
sufficiently flavored, take out the bean, rinse 
it in cold water, wipe it dry, and keep It to* 
use again. 

Or, by boiling cinnamon sticks in the milk. 
It may have that flavor. 



Dutch Blanc-mange. — ^Put a il)int of clear 
calf's foot jelly into a ste wpan ; mix it with 
the yolks of six eggs and set it over the fire, 
and stir it till it begins to boil ; sweeten and 
flavor it according to fancy ; then set it into 
a pan of cold water and stir the mixture until 
nearly cold to prevent it curdling; when it 
begins to thicken fill the moulds. 



Ribbon Blanc-mange. — ^Put into a mould 
some white blanc-mange two inches deep ; 
let it become perfectly cold ; then, having 
colored some other blanc-mange with cochi- 
neal, or carmine of a deep rose color, put the 
same depth of this, and when that is cold, 
more of the white ; and white and red alter- 
nately until the mould is full. 

Color red with carmine or^the expressed 
Juice of boiled beets ; yellow with saflton ; 
and blue with indigo. 
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. Apple Jellt. — ^Pare tart apples and cut 
Inem up ; put to them a Httle water, and let them 
boil until it becomes glutinous and reduced ; 
then strain it ; put one pound of white sugar 
to each pint of juice; flavor with lemon 
essence and boil until it is a fine clear Jelly j 
then strain it into moulds. 



Lemon Jelly. — Squeeze the juice from one 
dozen fine fresh lemons, add to it one pound 
of double refined loaf sugar, then reduce It 
with a quart or more water, making it a rich 
lemonade ; see that none of the lemon pips are 
in ; set it on the fire, and for each quart of it 
dissolve an ounce of isinglass; stir it to it, let it 
bolt up once, then strain it into moulds. If 
the jelly should not prove sufficiently firm, add 
more isinglass, or reduce it over the fire. 



Calves' Feet Jelly. — Wash and clean a 
set of calves' feet, boil them in eight quarts of 
water until reduced to four, then strain it and 
aet it away to cool ; when cold, take off every 
particle of ^fat, take up the jelly, leaving any 
sediment that there may be at the bottom, then 
set it over the fire again, and when it is dis- 
solved, add the whites of six eggs beaten to 
a high froth, the juice of six lemons an^l a 
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pint of white wine ; sweeten it to taste with 
ioaf sugar; let it boil (skimming it well) until 
it is perfectly clear, then strain it over some 
of the skins in a Jelly bag (this gives it a 
fine amber color) ; if it should not be a good 
clear jelly, strain it again ; if not sufficiently 
solid a Jelly, boil it until it is so. 

Calves' head makes equally good Jelly. 

Prom the meat after boiling for jelly, take 
every particle of bone, chop it, season to taste 
with pepper and salt, tie it in a cloth, lay it 
on a plate and a weight on it ; when cold, take 
it from the cloth, and cut it in slices. This is 
fine for lunch or supper. 



Wine Jelly. — One pint of Madeira wine, 
one pint of water, one ounce of the best of 
isinglass, dissolved in a teacup of hot water ; 
sweeten to taste. Let the wine and water be 
boiling hot, then stir into it the dissolved 
isinglass and sugar, and let it boil ; try it by 
putting a little of it in a saucer, and when 
cold, if it is not a good jelly, boil it until by 
trying it you find it to be so. 



Orange Jelly. — Put two quarts of spring 
water into a saucepan, with half a pound of 
hartshorn shavings, or four ounces of Isin- 
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glass broken up ; boil it gently until it becomes 
a strong Jelly \ take the Juice of nine oranges 
and three lemons, and the rinds of one orange 
and lemon pared thin ; put them to the Jelly, 
and sweeten with loaf sugar to taste ; then 
beat up the whites of eight eggs to a high froth, 
mix it in and let it boil for ten minutes ; then 
run it through a Jelly-bag until it is very 
clear; put it in moulds first dipped in cold 
water, and let it stand until perfectly cold. 
When you wish to turn them out, dip the 
mould in warm water for an instant, and turn 
it on a flat glass dish. 



ft 

To Keep Orange or Lemon Juice. — To 
every pint of Juice, put three-quarters of a 
pound of double refined sugar; let it boil 
for a short time ; then bottle it. 



To Preserve Oranges. — Boil oranges in 
clear water, until you can pass a; straw 
through the skins ; then clarify three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar to a pound of oranges, and 
pour over the fruit while hot ; let them stand 
one night, then boil them in the syrup until 
they are clear, and the syrup thick. Take them 
from the syrup and strain it clear over them. 
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CXrangb Water Ice. — Take ten or twelve 
fine oranges, take off the peels and divide 
them in quarters, and after taking out the 
pips pound them with the grated rinds of two 
of the oranges ; then put them into a coarse 
cloth and press out all the Juice, and put it to 
a phit of water in which is dissolved half a 
pound of sugar. Freeze as directed for ice- 
cream. 



• To Make Ice-Cream. — Buckets for making 
ice-cream, or water-ice, are made of two sorts 
of materials— block tin, and pewter. Of 
these, pewter is best, the substance to be iced 
congealing more gradually than in the former, 
an object much to be desired, as when the ice 
is formed too quickly it is apt to be rough 
and coarse like hail, especially if it is not 
well worked with a spatula or wooden 
spoon. 

The other utensils necessary for this opera- 
tion are, a deep pail with a cork at the bot- 
tom, and a wooden spatula about nine inches 
long. Being so far provided, fill the pall 
with ice pounded fine, and coarse salt spread 
over it; then, having put the cream (or 
whatever it is) into the ice pot or mould, put 
on the cover close, and immerse it in the 
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€ei|tre of th^ ice pail ; see that the ice 
touches the mould in all parts. Then throw 
into the ice two or three more handfuls of 
eoarse salt, and let it stand for a quarter of an 
hour ; then take the cover from the mould, 
and with the spatula stir the contents up 
together, so that those parts that touch the 
sides of the mould, and consequently congeal 
first, may be mixed with the liquid in the 
middle. "Work it well for seven or eight 
minutes, then replace the cover, take the ice- 
pot by the ears, and shake it round and round 
for a quarter of an hour ; then open the mould 
a second time, and stir as before: Continue 
these operations alternately until the qream, 
or whatever is to be frozen, is perfectly smooth 
and free from lumps. During the process, 
take care to let out the water which will col- 
lect at the bottom of the pail, by means of the 
coek, and keep the ice pressed close to the 
mould by means of the spatula. If it is fro- 
zen in a mould, take it from the ice-pot, dip 
the mould for an instant in water, then 
dry it quickly, turn it out, and serve as soon 
as possible. Any ice-cream may be made in 
this way, using, to flavor it, ripe strawberries, 
or pine-apple passed through a sieve, or rasp- 



« 
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berry Jam. (See Lemon and Vanilla tea 
Cream-) 

O&ANGE Sherbet. — Squeeze the juice from 
oranges, pour boiling water on tlie peel and 
cover it closely ; boil water and sugar to a 
syrup ; skim it clear ; when all are cold, mix 
the syriip, Juice, and peel infusion with as 
much water as may be necessary for a rich 
taste ; strain it through a Jelly<bag, and set 
the vessel containing it on ice. 

Or make it in the same manner as lemon- 
ade, using one lemon to half a dozen oranges. . 



Lemon and Orange Sugar. — Grate the yel- 
low rind of oranges or lemons to an equal 
quantity of loaf sugar powdered ; dry it, and 
keep it for flavoring cakes, pies, ifcc. 



Lemon o» Orange Water. — Peel the out- 
side rinds from oranges or lemons, pound it 
fine in a mortar, and pour boiling water on 
it, and cover close when cold ; bottle for use 
as a substitute for essence. 

Or, pare off the yellow rinds, pound them 
in a mortar, and put it in brandy or wine. 



Vanilla Whipped Cream.— Put a pinch Of 
gum dragon into a pint of cream, add a little 
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orange-flower water and a Itttle milk in 
which a ranilla bean has been boiled ; add 
loaf sugar to taste; whisk it to a strong 
froth, and lay it carefully on a dish in a py- 
ramidal form. 



Lemon or Vanilla Ice Cream« — Take two 
drachms of vanilla or lemon peel, one quart 
of milk, the yolks of three eggs, half a pound 
of sugar, and a pint of cream; beat the eggs 
well with the milk, then add the other ingre- 
dients, set it over a moderate Hre, and stir it 
constantly with a silyer spoon until the cream 
will adhere to it ; then strain it ; when cold 
freeze it. 

The cream will be richer if it is made of a 
greater proportion of cream, or it may be 
made of cream alone, sweetened and flavored. 



Fruit Candied. — When the fruit is pre- 
served, take it from the syrup, dry it in an 
oven, then dip it in sugar boiled to candy 
weight, and dry it again. 



To Candy Fruit.— Take it from the syrup, 
drain it dry, and roll it in finely-powdered 
sugar, and set it on a sieve in an oven, to dry. 
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To CLARXpy duGAB.— Take four pifti&da of 
sugar and break it in pieces ; put into a pre* 
serving pan the white of an egg and a glass 
of spring water; mix them well with a 
whisk, and add water, a glass at a time, un- 
til two quarts are in. When the pan is full 
of froth, throw in the sugar, and set it on a 
moderate fire, being careful to skim it as the 
soim rises/ After a few boilings up, the sugar 
will rise so high as to run over the sides of 
the pan — to prevent which, throw on a little 
cold water ; this will lower it instantly, and 
leave time for skimming. The scum should 
never be taken ofif whilst the sugar is bub- 
bling — when the cold water stills it, is the 
moment for skimming. 

Repeat the above operation three or four 
times, when a light scum only will rise ; then 
take the pan off, lay a napkin, slightly wetted 
in cold water, over a basin, and strain the 
sugar through it. Put the scum thus taken 
off, into a basin. When the sugar is clarified, 
wafilh the skimmer and basin with a glass of 
water, put it to the scum, and set it aside for 
common purposes. 



Stbawberrt IcB Gbeahl — ^Take a pint of 
picked strawberries rub them through a sieve 
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WiUi a wooden spoon; add four ounoes of 
powdered sugar and a pint of cream. 

Currant Ice Water. — Press the Juice from 
ripe currants ; strain it clear ; to one pint of 
Juice put nearly a pound of loaf sugar. When 
wanted for use, put to it ice water enough to 
make a pleasant drink. Grate nutmeg over, 
and serve. Or, it may be frozen like ice 
cream ; for this, it should be sweet and rich. 

Jaune Mange. — ^Break up and boil an ounce 
of isinglass in rather more than half a pint of 
water, till it is melted ; strain it ; then add the 
Juice of two large oranges, a gill of white 
wine, and the yolks of four eggs, beaten and 
strained ; sweeten to taste, and stir it over a 
gentle fire till it Just boils up ; dip a mould in 
cold water and fill it with the preparation ; 
if there should be any sediment, do not put 
it in. 



IvoRY-niTST Jelly. — ^Boil one pound of ivory- 
dust in five pints of water, till reduced % a 
quart ; then strain it, and add to it one quart 
more water ; boil it till reduced to a stiff Jelly; 
then add lemon or orange Juice, and the yel* 
low rind of a lemon or orange. Sweeten to 
taste ; then strain it into a mould. 
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Lkmon Cream, or Floating IsLAND.-^^Beat 
the yolks of twelve eggs to the juice of four; 
lemons ; make it sweet, and set it over a fur- 
nace or cliafing-dish of coals ; stir it till it he- 
comes thick ; then pour it into a dish ; whip 
the whites of the eggs to a high froth, and 
serve it on the cream. 



Lemon Sherbet. — Dissolve a pound and a 
half of white sugar in a quart of water; take 
nine large lemons, cut them across, and 
squeeze the juice into the dissolved sugar ; 
plunge the lemons into the sugared water, 
and press them so as to extract not only the 
Juice, but the oil contained in the rind ; mix 
the whole well together, and strain it through, 
a fine hair sieve ; then put the liquid into an 
ice-pot, and finish as ice-cream. 



Cranberry Jelly. — To one quart of cran 
berries put a quart of water, and boil them to 
a pulp; mash them with a wooden ladle 
whilst boiling ; then strain them, and, to each 
pint of the juice, add half a pound of loaf 
sugar ; set it over a slow fire, and stir with a 
silver spoon ; try it often, by taking some of 
it in a saucer. When cold, if it is not a fine 
jelly, continue to boil until it is so. 
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Stllabtjb. — Take the juice of a large lemon 
and the yellow skin, pared very thin ; a glass 
of brandy ; two glasses of white wine, and 
a quarter of a pound of powdered sugar. Put 
these ingredients into a pan, and let them 
stand one night ; the next day, add a pint of 
thick cream and the whites of two eggs. 
Whip the whole well. Serve in Jelly glasses. 



Lemonade, (Syrup.)— Squeeze the Juice 
from twelve lemons ; add to it one pound of 
loaf sugar ; pour a little boiling water over 
the peels, cover them close, and, when cold, 
strain it to the lemon Juice and sugar. Put 
the syrup in decanters, and make with i,ce 
water in summer or hot water in winter. 
One wine-glass of this to three quarters of a 
tumbler of water. 



Acidulated Rose Jelly. — Make a clear 
apple, or isinglass Jelly ; color it with cochi- 
neal powder infused in double-distilled rose 
waler. Just before taking it up, add the Ju|^e 
and yellow rind of a large lemon, and a wine- 
glass of double-distilled rose water* Strain 
H in moulds. 

7* 
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Apples in Jejllt. — Pare some small-sized 
apples, and core them without cutting them 
open ; then put them, with some lemons, in 
water to CQver them. Let them boil slowly, 
until so tender as to pass a straw through 
them ; then take them out carefully, without 
breaking. Make a syrup of half a pound of 
white sugar to a pound of the apples. Cut 
the lemons in slices and put them and the 
apples into the i^rup ; boil them very slowly, 
until the apples are clear; then take them 
out in a deep glass dish ; put to the syrup an 
ounce of isinglass dissolved ; let it boil up ; 
lay a slice of lemon on each apple ; then 
strain the syrup over them. This is a very 
ornamental dish. 



Orang£s in Jelly. — Take ihe smallest 
sized oranges, boil them in water until a 
straw will easily penetrate them ; clarify halt 
a pound of sugar for each pound of fruit ; cut 
them in halves or quarters, and put them to 
th^yrup ; set them over a slow fire, imtil the 
fruit is clear ; then stir into it an ounce or 
more of c^ssolved isinglass, and let it boil for 
a short time longer. Before taking it up, try 
the Jelly. If it is not thick enough to suit 
your fancy, add more isinglass, first taking 
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matt the oranges into a deep glasd dish. Strain 
the Jelly over them. 
Lemons may be done In the same manner. 



Grated Cocoanut — ^A Dish op Snow. — 
Take a large cocoanut ; break it in pieces ; 
pare off the outside dark skin; throw 
them, as they are dpne^ into a pan of cold 
water ; then grate it on a coarse grater, 
'and lay it in a glass dish. Serve to eat 
with preserves, jellies, or jams* ' 

Cranberry, or currant jelly, served with 
this, has a pretty appearance and fine relish. 



Wine Sangaree. — Put a gill of wine (port 
or madeira) into a tumbler; add to it wa- 
ter (hot or cold), to nearly fill the tumbler; 
sweeten with loaf sugar, grate nutmeg over* 
and serve with sponge cake, savoy biscuit, 
or diet bread. 



To Clarify Sitgar for Candies-t— To every 
pound of sugar, put a large cup of water, and 
put it in .a brass or copper -kettle, over a stow 
flre, for half an hour ; pour into it a small 
quantity of isinglass and gum Arabic, dis- 
solved together. This will cause all impuri- 
ties to rise to the surface ; ^kim it as it rises. 
Flavor according to taste. 
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. All kinds of susar, for candy, are boiled as 
above directed. When boiling loaf sugar, add 
atablespoonful of rumor vinegar, to prevent 
its becoming top brittle whilst making. 

You may make birds and such things, of 
loaf sugar, in this way. By pulling loaf 
sugar after it is boiled to candy, you may 
make it as white as snow. 

Loaf sugar, when boiled, by pulling it very 
well, making it in small rolls, and twisting 
it a little, will make what is commonly 
termed little rock or snow. 

Sugar, when boiled to candy, may be twist-* 
ed, pulled, rolled, and cut in whatever forms 
you choose. 



Lemon Candy, or Rock Candy. — To one 
pound of loaf sugar put a large cup of water, 
and set it over a slow fire for half an hour. 
Clear it with a little hot rum or vinegar. 
Take off the scum as it rises. 

Try Avhen it is done enough, by dipping a 
spoon in it and raising it ; if the threads thus 
formed snap like glass, it is done enough. 
Then pour it out into a tin pan ; when nearly 
cold, mark it in narrow strips with a knife. 

Before pouring it into the pans, chopped 
cocoanut, almonds, or picked hickory-nuta;, 



V. 
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may be stirred into it. Brazil-nuts, taken 
from the shells, cut in slices, and added to it, 
are very good. 



Common Lemon Candy. — Take three pounds 
of coarse brown sugar ; add to it three tea-* 
cups full of water, and set it over a slow 
fire for half an. hour; put to it a little gum 
Arabic, dissolved in hot water : this is to clear 
it. Continue to take off the scum as long as 
any rises. When perfectly clear, try it by 
dipping a pipe-stem first into it, and then into 
cold water, or by taking a spoonful of it into 
a saucer ; if it is done, it will snap like glass. 
Flavor with essence of lemon, and cut it in 
sticks. 



' Twist Candy. — ^To three pounds of loaf 
sugar put half a pint of water ; set it over a 
Blow fire for half an hour ; then add to it a 
teaspoonful of gum Arabic, dissolved, and a 
tablespoonful of vinegar. When boiled to 
candy, bright 6nd clear, take it off. Flavor 
with vanilla, rose, lemon, or orange. 

Rub the hands over With a bit of sweet 
butter, and pull it until it is white; then 
make it in rolls, and twist or braid it ; then 
cut it in lengths. 



» 
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OoMxoii Twist.— Boil tbree pounds of com- 
mon sugar and one pint of water, over a slow 
lire, for half an hour, without skimming. 
When boiled enoughi take it off; rub the 
hands over with butter ; take that which is a 
little cooled, and pull it as you would mo- 
lasses candy, until it is white ; then twit^ or 
braid it, and cut It in strips. 



Peppermint, Rose, ob. Hoarhound Candy. — 
They may be made as lemon candy. Flavor 
with essence of rose, or peppermint, or finely 
powdered hoarhound. 

Pour it out in a buttered paper, placed in a 
square tin pan. 



Molasses CANDf . — Put a pint of common 
molasses over a slow fire ; let it boil ; stir it 
to prevent its running over the tc^ of the ket- 
tle. When it has boiled for some time, try It, 
by taking some in a saucer : when cold, if it 
is brittle and hard, it is done. Flavor with 
essence of letnon, and stir shelled pea-nuts 
(ground-nuts), or almonds, into it, and pour it 
into a buttered basin, or square tin pans, to 
cooL 

Or, it may be made a light color by pull- 
ing it in your hands^ after first haviuf; rubbed 
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tliem over with sweet butter, to prevent the 
candy from sticking to them during the pre* 
cess. 



To MARE A Pyramid op Cocoanut Drop;; 
Macaroons, or Kisses. — Boil some loaf sugar 
to candy height (see lemon candy); have a 
tin form, or make one of stiff paper ; rub but, 
ter over the outside, to keep the candy from 
sticking; set it firmly on a plate or table; be- 
gin at the bottom by putting a row around it, 
and sticking them together with the prepared 
sugar ; then add another row, and so continue 
until the pyramid is finished. When the ce- 
ment is cold it may be taken from the form. 

Kisses or cocoanut drops are more difficult 
to make in this form than macaroons^ the for< 
mer being so much more heavy. 



To MAKE Mottoes. — Cut colored tissue pa 
per in pieces of about four inches width and 
five long ; cut the ends in fine fringe of one 
inch depth ; put in the centre of each a su- 
gared almond or any other candy, and a motto 
verse or two ; fold the paper around it, and 
twist each end close to the candy ; so continue 
until you have enough. 
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milECTIOKS FOa SETTING BEFEE8HMENT TABLES. 

Tables of refreshment for an evening party, 
or New Year's day, are generally arranged in 
the following manner : 

A long table running through the centre of 
the room, or placed against the broad-side of 
it, and covered with a white damask cloth, for 
confectionery, jellies, pastry, cakes, &c. ; and 
a table at each side of the mantel, recess, or 
pier ; the one for sandwiches, oysters, salads, 
celery, and wines, if used ; the other for cof- 
fee, chocolate, lemonade, and punch, if used. 

Or, all are sometimes placed on one long 
table in this manner : 

Cakes, confectionery, jellies, &c.,i(i the centre. 

At one end coffee, lemonade, &c. 

At the other, oysters, sandwiches, celery, 
wines, &c. 

The long table may be placed at one side of 
the room, through the centre, or across the end. 

In either case, the most ornamental dishes^ 
such as pyramids, or stands of jelly, are to b« 
placed in the centre, the smaller ones sur 
rQunding it ; those directly opposite each othei 
should correspond both in shape and size. 

Sandwiches. — ^These are made of differenf 
articles, but always in the same manner. 
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CMd Mscuit sliced thin, and buttered, and a 
very thin slice of boiled ham, tongue, Of beef, 
oetween each two slic^^of biscuit, is best 

Home-made bread cuts better for sand- 
wiches than baker's bread. 

The meat in sandwiches is generally spreac 
with mustard ; the most delectable are those 
made with boiled smoked tongue. 



Chicicen Salad. — ^Mince the white meat of 
a chicken fine, or pull it in bits. 

Chop the white parts of celery ; prepare a 
salad dressing thus :, 

Rub the yolks of hard boiled eggs smooth 
with a spoon ; put to each yolk one teaspoonflil 
of made mustard, half as^much salt, a Hfole- 
spoonful of oil, and a wine-glass of strong 
vinegar ; put the celery in a glass salad bowl ; 
lay the chicken on that ; then pour it over the 
dressing. Lettuce cut small in the place of 
celery may be used ; cut the whites of the 
eggs in rings to garnish the salad. 



To Make Coffee.— Take a tablespoonful 
of fresh-browned and ground coffee for each 
person (or a pint of water) ; break white, of 
eggs into it enough to moisten it ; stir it well 
together [ then put it in the coffee-kettle ahd 

8 
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pour bofli&g water into it ; then cover It 
close, and set it where it will simmer, but not 
boil, for an hour ; it will then be clear, and 
have the color of brandy. Coffee may be 
made in this way the day before it is wanted. 
Pour it off clear, and when wanted, heat it ia 
a coffee-pot. A . little isinglass clarified (see 
receipt), and used in the place of egg, is equally 
good, if not ait improvement. Loaf sugar and 
boiled milk to be served with*it, allowing each 
person to suit their own taste. The yolks of 
eggs beaten and stirred into the boiling milk 
enrich it. Some persons like the flavor of 
vanilla in coffee ; if so, boil a vanilla bean in 
the milk. 

# 

To MAKE Chocolate. — Divide a pOund ot 
chocolate in twelve parts ; put the kettle over 
the fire with as many cups of water as you 
wish to make chocolate, and for each cup take 
one part of the cliocolate; make these a 
smooth paste with some milk, and when the 
water boils stir in the paste ; let it boil slowly 
or just simmer for half an hour ; add cream 
or milk to it, and sugar to taste ; or the sugar 
may be omitted until served; then set it 
where 4t will keep hot, but not boil, imtil 
served. 
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OYstEBst Stewed. — Take the oysters from 
the liquor with a fork, then strain the liquor 
and put it to the oysters again, add a good hit 
-of hutter and somfc crackers rolled fine ; give 
them one boil up, pepper them, and serve with 
a salad. (See Chicken Salad.) 



Pickled Oysters. — Scald the oysters in 
their own liquor ; make some vinegar boiling 
hot, with some whole pepper, allspice, mace, 
and a little salt. Take the oysters from their 
liquor into a bowl, and pour the hot vinegar 
over them. Serve celery with them. . They 
are fit to eat as soon as cold. 



To Pickle Oysters. — Procure some of thi 
largest sort of oysters ; wash four dozen in 
their o-^vn liquor and lay them on a folcjpd 
napkin to dry ; strain the liquor ; add to it 
a. dessert spoonful of pepper, two blades of 
mace, three tablespoonfuls of white wine, 
and a wineglass of vinegar, and if the liquor 
is not salt a tablespoonful of salt ; simmer the 
oysters for a few minutes in this liquor, then 
put them into Jarsi boil up the pickle, skim It, 
and pour It over the oysters. Cover them 
dOBely. 
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Hak or TovovE flir Sandwldies, will be 
found much finer eating if prepafid according' 
to the following receipt. 

Lay ham or tongue in soak over night, io 
cold water ; the next morning scrape theiQ 
well and put them in cold water to cov^ 
them, and let them boil gently or simmer un 
til perfectly tender, then take them up and 
skin them. Keep the skin of the ham to lay 
over it until wanted for use. 



RcMARKs on Making and Boiling Puddings. 
~For boiling: puddings there should be a 
tin form, or a muslin bag. The former 
should have a closely fitting cover; the 
latter should .first be dipped in boiling water, 
and then Well floured on the inside to pre- 
vent the pudding sticking to the cloth; the 
tin form . should first be rubbed over with 
suet or butter before putting in the pudding* 

Tie bitter puddings very close. 

Bread puddings, or those made of corn 
meal, should be loose, as they swell very 
much in boiling. 

The water must be boiling when the 
pudding is put in. 

The pudding, if boiled in a bag, must be 
turned frequently whilst boiling, otherwise it 
will stick to the pot. 
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There must be enough water to cover the 
pudding; and the water must be kept boiling 
all the time. 

If boiled in a tin, do nQt let the water 
ceach the top of it. When the pudding is 
done give whatever it is boiled in one sudden 
plunge into cold water,, and turn it out im- 
mediately. If it is not to be served soon, lay 
the cloth in which it was bdiled over it. It 
is best to serve as soon as turned out. 

Baked puddings, bread, Indian meal, or 
custard, require a moderate heat. Batter or 
rice, a quick oven. 



Mock Cream.— Beat three eggs well ; then 
add to them three, heaping teaspoonfuls of 
fine flour; beat them well together; then 
stUr them into a plat and a half of belling 
milk ; add to it a saltspoon of salt and loaf 
sugar to taste : flavor with essence of lemon, 
stir it while boiling; when it is perfectly 
smooth it is done. 

Line pie or tartlet pans with rich puff 
paste, and bake them in a quick oven ; when 
done, fill them with mock cream; strew 
powdered sugar over the top of each, and set 
them agaiii intQ the oven to brown ; when a 
flhe color thev are done. These will be found 
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to be altogether superior to custard pies, and 
quite equal to pumpkin. 



Christmas Plum Pudding. — Chop half a 
pound of beef suet very fine, stone and chop 
one pound of raisins ^ wash, pick clean from 
grit, and dry, a pound of currants ; soak half 
of a sixpenny loaf of bread in a pint of milk ; 
when it has taken up all the milk, add to it 
the raisins, currants, chopped suet, and two 
eggs beaten, a tablespoonful of sugar, one^ 
wineglass of brandy, one nutmeg grated, and 
afty other spice that may be liked. Boil four 
hours. For sauce, beat a quarter of a pound of 
butter to a cream, then stir into it half a 
pound of powdered loaf sugar. Or, melt but- 
ter and sugar, and if liked, add more brandy. 



To Boil Plum Pudding.— Flour a cloth, put 
the pudding in and tie it close ; or put it in 
a tin basin ; tie a floured cloth over ; or in a 
• covered tin pail ; put it into boiling water ; 
boil for three hours. Cold remains of ' plum 
pudding is very fine, if put in an . ovea and 
warmed through, after having the tmwe 
poured over it. 
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Plum Pudding.— Take half a pound of 
flour, half |l pound of raisins stoned and 
chopped, and some currants washed, picked 
and dried; use milk enough to stir easily 
vrith a spoon; add half a pound of suet 
chopped fine, a teaspoonful of salt, and four 
well beaten eggs ; tie it in a floured cloth, 
and boil four hours. 

The water must boil when it is put in, 
and continue boiling until it is done. 



Paste and Puff Paste for Tarts and 
Pies. — ^Rub half a pound of sweet butter into 
a pound of flour ; dissolve a little bit of vola- 
tile salts in a little water, ahd put it to the 
floiir and butter ; use just enough water to 
bind it ; then roll it out rather thin, and use 
it. ) 

Or, after preparing it and rolling it out as 
above, spread butter all over the surface; fold 
it up ; roll it out again ; flour the pie-board 
and rolling-pin well ; spread on more butter ; 
fold and roll it as before ; do it in all three 
times, using for it half a pound of butter, and 
It is done. 



Lemon Pudding.— Beat half a pound of 
fresh butter to a cream, with half a pound of 
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powdered sugar ; then add to it, eight ef gs, 
well beaten, with the Juice and grated peel ef 
a large lemon ; stir it well together ; line a dish 
with puff paste ; fill with the pudding, and 
bake in a moderate oven. 



Snow Balls.— Put a stew-pan one quarter 
foil of well washed rice ; put it to a teaspoon- 
fol of salt, and fill It up with water ; let it 
boil until it absorbs all the water ; dip some 
small bowls in water ; fill them with the 
rice ; press it lightly in, so as to have ttie form 
of the cup ; when a little cooled, turn them 
out on a dish, and serve with a sauce. 

Butter and sugar melted together with a 
little grated nutmeg, and if liked, some brandy 
or wine ; or squeeze the juice of a large 
lemon to rather less than half a pint of mo- 
lasses; let it boil to a good syrup ; add a good 
bit of butter, and servs. 



Dish of Snow. — To a quart of cream, add 
the whites of three eggs well-beaten; four 
spoonftds of sweet wine ; sugar to taste, and 
a teaspoonful of essence of lemon ; whip' it to 
a frothi ^d serve in a deep glass dish. 
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Ha6tt PvDDiira.-^Put some milk Over the 
fire, with a bit of lemon peel or eflflence of 
lemon ; let it boil ; then haying made a large 
cap of flour to a smooth paste with a little 
cold milk, stir it, by degrees, into the boiling 
milk ; let it boil, stirring it all the time until 
it is thick ; then dip a bowl in cold water ; 
pour the pudding in, and let it cool a little be-, 
fore turning it out ; eat with butter and 
sugar sauce. The Juice of a lemon or a glass 
of wine is an ipiprovement. 



Paste Pudding.— Make a paste crust; roll 
it rather thin ; chop apples, and spread them 
with some chopped lemon peel over it; then 
begin at one side and roll it up; tie it in a 
pudding cloth, and boil for two hours ; unlesfi( 
very small, serve with wine sauce. 

In the place of apples, any other fruit, Jelly^ 
or preserves may be used. 

Prune Pudding. — Make a batter of eggs; 
two to a pint of milk ; make a rather thick 
batter with flour ; wash some prunes in water, 
and stir them in ; tie it in a cloth, and boil two 
hours ; butter and sugar sauce. 

Almond Pudding. — Boil a pint of milk ; 

let it cool ; beat three eggs very light, with 
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three table-spoonfuls of flour ; pound two ounces 
of sweet almonds to a paste, with a little 
essence of leaion or rose-water. Melt a table- 
spoonful of butter in the milk ; then add the 
other ingredients and two spoonfiils of sugar. 
Bake in buttered cups. Wcurm wine for sauce. 



Floating Island. — Set a quart of milk to 
boil; then stir into it the beaten yolks of six 
eggs ; flavor with lemon or rose, and siVeeten 
to taste; whip the whites of the eggs to a 
strong froth. When the custard is thick, put 
it into a deep dish, and heap the frothed 
eggs upon it. Serve cold. 



Citron Pudding. — Beat three eggs with 
two spoonfuls of flour; add half a pint of 
boiled milk and a quarter of citron, cut small. 
Put it in buttered cups ; bake in a quick 
oven. When done, turn them out In a large 
dish. 



CocoANUT Pudding. — Grate half a cocoa 
nut meat, and stir it into a . good custard, 
and bake in a buttered basin. 

Make t&e custard of four eggs to a quart 
of milk. Serye with -W-ine sauck 

This may be baked with an under-crust* 
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A quick oven for this. Thirty or forty mi* 
nut^s. 

Quaking Pudding. — Grate a small loaf of 
stale bread ; add to it six well-beaten eggs, 
and half a spoonful of rice-flour. Stir it into 
a quart of milk; axld essence of. lemon and 
some nutmeg, and boil two hours; or bake 
on a buttered basin. Wine or brandy sauce. 

Rich Batter Pudding. — To eight eggs 
put eight spoonfuls of flour ; beat them well; 
then add a quart of milki Butter a dish, 
and bake. Serve with wine or brandy, and 
butter and sugar worked together. For wine 
or brandy, substitute lemon juice. 



Batter Pudding. — Beat three fresh eggs 
with six spoonfuls of flour; add to it, by 
degrees, a quart of milk, a tablespoonful of 
sugar, the same of butter. Flavor with nut- 
meg and essence of lemon, and bake in a 
buttered basin, in a quick oven, for an hour 
and a half. When done, turn H out. 



Custard.— Beat four or six eggs light, and 
stir them to a quart of milk ; sweeten to 
taste ; flavor with essence of lemon and nut-., 
megj and bake in a buttered basin or small cups. 
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MiNC^ Piss.— Boil a beef heart gently in 
water, till very tender ; then take it out, and 
chop it very fine ; add to it enough common 
molasses no moisien It; plenty of i^ice, dur 
iiamon, nutmeg, allspice, and cloves. Put it 
la a stone pot, and keep It in a cold place* 
It vrill keep all winter, and make richer pies 
than when first prepared.. Other pieces of 
beef will do instead. 



To FINISH THE PiK MiXTURE. — ParC, 

core and abpp some rich, juicy apples; take 
one-third as much of the prepared meat, add 
it to the apples, with chopped raisins, lemon 
peel, and a quarter of citron, cut up ; a gill 
of brandy, and sweet cider enough to make 
it wet. Sweeten to ta@te with sugar. Mix 
it well together. 

Butter pans or pie dishes, with pie paste 
(see Paste and Puff Paste receipts), fill with 
the mixture, and cover with puff paste. 

When the crust Is baked, the pie is done. 
They are better for being baked in a hoi 
oven. Make an incision 4n the upper crust 
to let out thC: steam. \ 

■ t ■ • 

?uMPKiN Pies.— Pare the outer Tind from 
a Piompkhi ; cut it up and take out the 
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seeds ; then put it over the fire with a cup 
of w^ater: cover it, and let it boil until it 
is perfectly tender, and will mash i then take 
it Into a colander or sieve, with a skinuner ; 
let it drain ; then rub it through the sieve 
.or colander, into a deep basin; add to it 
enough milk to make it quite tiiin, one tea- . 
spoonful of ^ salt, a nutmeg grated, some es- 
sence of lemon, and six well-beaten eggs, 
and sugar to taste. Line a dish with paste 
or puff paste (see receipt), and fill with the 
prepared pumpkin. Some like ginger in the 
mixture. 

; There may be more or less eggs than is 
here directed; but this number, to a com- 
mon sized cheese pumpkin, makes excellent 
pies. 



Ai.BAN*r Breakfjutt Cakes. — Ten eggs^ 
three pints of milk, quarter of a pound of 
butter, two teaspoonfuls of salt, half a tea- 
spoonful of salffiratus, and white Indian meal 
to make a thick batter ; butter scalloped oval 
tins, two-thirds fill them (they should h<dd 
ahout a pint), bake for half an hour In a quick 
oven. 



PART II. 



RsciiPTs FOR mn, wtai, foultbt ihb Fim 

REMARKS OH SOUP MAKING. 

Gesat caie must be taken that the vessel in which soups 
are made should be perfectly clean, and free from any 
Iprease or sand, otherwise the soup will be spoiled. An 
iron dkmer-pot or a well tinned or porcelain kettle is best 
for this purpose. 

Soup must have a long time to make ; the meat cau 
scarcely be boiled too long a time ; but it must be don^ 
slowly,' the meat will then be more tender, and the soup 
of finer flavor. There shoidd be but little mor6 water 
put on the meat than you intend to have soup, and the 
pot must not be uncovered oftener than -is absolutely ne- 
cessar/ for skimming it clear. A little salt put in with the 
meat will cause the scum to rise and therefore make the 
soup clearer. 

Care should be taken that it tastes equally of each sort 
of seasoniag. - 

Th^ greens and vegetables used must be carefully pre- 
pared — ^that is picked and washed. 

See that every particle of scum is taken oflf as it rises, 
and before the vegetables are put in. 

When fat soup is not likfed, the grease may be skinmied 
oflf, before the vegetables are put in, as it will then be fit 
for other uses. 

The meat must be put in when the water is cold, as 
putting it into boiling water prevents the juices from being 
given out and renders the meat tough. 

The water in which fowls or meat has been boiled will 
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make a good dish of soup by adding vegetables and 
soning as any other soup. 

The meat of which soup^has been made, is good when 
cold cut in thin slices, or may be served in several nice 
little made dishes (See Made Dishes). 

The vegetables most used for soups are the green parts 
of celery — carrots grated or sliced-tumips, leeks and 
parsley. . 

Oyster Soitp. — Take of water and milk, each three pints, 
set it on the fire to boil ; roll half a pound of crackers or 
soda biscuit, and add to it with one pint of oysters ; let it 
boil until the flavor Of the oyster is given to the soup, and 
the xsrackers are well swelled, then add salt and pepper 
to taste, and three pints more of oysters and a quarter of 
a pound of fresh butter ; put some cmckers in the tureen 
and pour the soup over. A sprinkle of cayenne pepper is 
by some considered an improvement. 

Another Otster Soup. — Take a piece of veal or lamb 
and as much water as you wish, let it simmeY (after hav- 
ing come to a boil) for a| least two hours ;. then put to it 
h^f a pound of crackers rolled, pepper, and salt to taste, 
and a pint or quart of oysters (according to the quantity 
of soup), let it boil up once, then add a bit of butter and 
pour over crackers in a tureen. 

Lobster Soup. — ^After having boiled the lobster, take it 
from the sheU, roll two or three crackers, and put it to the 
meat which may be cut small, melt some butter in a stew- 
pan, two quarts of boiling milk or water and salt and 
pepper to taste — ^let it boil for half an hour, put soma 
crackers in a tureen, pour over the soup, and serve. 

Mutton Broth. — ^Take a neck of mutton, cut it in pieces, 
reserving a good-sized piece to serve in^the tureen, put it 
into cold water enough to cover it/^nd cover the pot close 5 
set it on coals until the water is lukewarm, then pour it off, 
and skim it well, then put it again to the meat with the 
addition of five pints of water, a teaspoonful of rice or 
pearl-barley, and an onion cut up ; set it on a slow fire, 
and when you have taken all the, scum off, put in two 
or thres quartered turnips. Let.it simmer very slowly for 
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tvp hoi]i8» (ben stiain it througb a aieve into the tmetit* 

add pepper and salt to taste 

Otstck Mouth Sotrp. — ^Make a rich mutton broth, and 

Sour it on the oysters, add a good bit of batter rolled in 
our, and let it simmer gently for fifteen minutes, then 
pour it over some whole crackers and serve. 

Sayot Soup. — ^Cut into quarters and boil in clear water, 
one or two heads of savoy cabbage ; when tender drain 
tiie water off, and press all the water from them, then put 
them to as much beef-broth as will cover them, put it into 
a closely covered stewpan over a moderate fit for two 
hours; then set on the fire a large ixying'-pan with a 
quarter of a pound of fresh butter, &ake some flour from 
a dredging-box into it and let it brown, stir all the time, 
peel and cut up two onions, and stir it well abont; as 
soon as uiey are nicely colored add it to the soup, soak 
some rolls or crackers in a quart of boiling milk or water, 
and add it to. the soup. Mutton or veal broth may be used. 

Stock roa GaAvr Soup oa GaAvr. — Cut a knuckle of veal 
kito slices, and a pound of lean beef, put thes^ with 
the knuckle bcme into two quarts of water ; cover itcldse 
and let it stew till very tender. When made in this way, 
it may be used for soups or gravies. * 

TuETLE Soup.— «€ut the head of the tmrtle off the day be- 
fore you dress it, and place the body so as to drain it wcdl 
from blood ; the next day cut it up m the following man- 
ner—divide the back, belly, fins, and head from the intes^ 
tines and lean parts, take care to cut the gall dean out 
without breaking; scald in boiling water the 6x$t named 
parts, so as to take off the skin and shell, cut them in 
pieces small enough to stew and throw them into cold 
water, boil the foeck and belly in water, long enough to ex- 
tract the bones, put the meat on a dish, then make a good 
stock of a leg of veal, lean ham and the flesh of the inside 
of the turtle, draw it down to a color, then fill it up with 
beef 43tock, and the liquor and bcpies of the boiled turtle. 
Season with stalks of maijoram, and boil some onions, a 
bunch of parsley, doves, and whole pepper. Let it boil 
•lowly fi)r four houio. then strain it to the pieces of badu 
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fins* belly, and "head of the turtle, take the bones from th« 
fins, and cut the rest in neat square pieces with as little 
ivaste as possible.^ Thicken the stock with butter rolled 
in flour, and boil it, to cleanse it from grease and sciun ; 
then strain it thrbugh a cloth— -then boil your herbs that 
have been washed and pickled, in a. bottle of Madeira 
"wine with a little sugar. The herbs to be used, are 
maijoraiu, thyme, basil, and parsley ; then put together 
soup, heibs, meat, and some forcemeat, and egg-balls. 
Boil it for a short time, and put it awa]^ in clean pans until 
die foUgwing day, as the rawness will go off, and the 
flavor be improved by so doing. In cutting up the turtle 
the fat should be taken great care of. It should be sepa- 
rated, cut in neat ^pieces and stewed tender in a httle of 
the soup, and put mto the tureen at last. 

Chickek Soup. — ^An old fowl makes good soup-;-cut it 
up — ^first take off the wings, legs, and neck, then divide it 
dovm the sides, and cut me bad( and breast each in two 
pieces ; cut half a pound of pork in thin slices, and put 
It ivith the cut up fowl.into four or five pints of water, set 
it over a gentle nre, skim it clear, taking care not to keep 
it open longer than is necessary, add a cup of rice or 
pearl barley, cayenne and black pepper to taste, a leek 
sliced, and potatoes cut in half— if liked, a grated or sliced 
carrot and a turnip cut small may be added. 

A170THER Chickxn Soup. — ^Takc two or three pounds of 
veal or vegetables and one small chicken cut up, boil 
these in two quarts of water, cut up four onions or a leek» 
grate. two carrots and add them to the soup, salt and 
pepper to taste, skim it clear Other vegetables may be 
substituted or added as may be preferred ; thidten the 
soup with a Uttle batter of flour and water with an egg 
beaten in. 



Cabbage Soinp.— Boil corned beef in a pot of water until 
half done, then add two small heads of cabbage, cut in 
quarters, and well wash^ (examine carefully,' as insects 
are sometimes concealed between the leaves) ; when it is 
done tender take out ^e largest pieces and drain them in 
a colander, and set it over a pot of hot water to keep it 
hot; if tbemetttistender, fiik8.thAtup also» and add to 
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the BOiip a cup of pearl-barley or rice, a dozem or mc«e 
potatoes peeled and cut in half; two or ttree turnips and 
some sliced or grated carrots — if liked, an onion or two 
may also be added ; let it boil until the vegetables are all 
done, put the meat on a large dish, and the ca^bbage and 
other vegetables on small dishes, for side dishes. This 
makes a good family dinner. Serve the soup in a tureen 
hot — ^thicken with a tablespoonful of flour made in thin 
paste with water. 

I 

Mutton Soup. — ^Boil the neck or scrag of mutton in two 
quarts of water ; when boiled slowly for two cS* three 
hours, add grated or sliced carrots, tomatos peeled, quar- 
tered and sliced turnips and potatoes ; bpi] slowly until 
the meat falls from the bones, season high With black and 
cayenne pepper, salt to taste ; beat an egg with a spoon- 
ful of flour and stir it into the soup — and serve with or 
without the meat and vegetables. 

Shin of Beef Soup. — Tske a shin of beef, wash 
it, break the bones, and put it in a pot of water, skim it 
as it boils ; do not use much more water than you w^ish 
soup, more can be added if necessary, but it must be 
boilmg hot. Should too much fat rise, skim it off before 
putting in the vegetables (as they would impart a taste 
\f hich would render it unfit for other lises) ; add salt to 
taste, a teaspoonful of black pepper and a cup of pearl- 
barley, grits or rice; have ready five or six potatoes 
peeled and cut in half, three or four ripe tomatos peeled, 
and some turnips pared and cut in slices or quarters; 
when the meat nas boiled slowly for at least three hours, 
put in the vegetables ;. when these are done take lip the 
meat on a dish and the vegetables on smaller dishes — 
serve the soup in a tureen. 



Cabbage and Milk Soup. — ^Boil a large white heart cab- 
bage in water; when half .done take, one quart of the 
water, add to this three pints of boiling milk — finish by 
adding four omices of butter and salt and pepper to taste. 

Green Pea Soup. — ^Boil two pounds of veal or lamb in 
about two quarts of watery when boiled enough and 
skimmed dear, add a quart df shelled peas and a slice or 
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tw«t of corned pork (say a quarter of a pound) with fivB 
or six potatoes pared and sliced, and let it boil until they 
are done ; then take up the peas in a deep dish by them- 
selves, add a piece of butter and some pepper, take up 
the potatoes (new ones), add a bit of butter and some 
pepper, and serve the soup in a tureen with the meat. ' 

p£A Soup. — Put a quart of split peas into a gallon of 
water, with a poimd or two of corned pork, let it boil 
slowly until the peas are tender — ^then^adid potatoes, and 
when they are done add pepper to taste and serve. 

Onion Soup. — ^Put half -a pound of butter into a stewpan 
and let it boil — ha^e ready ten or twelve large, onions 
peeled and cut small, put them into the butter and fry a 
nice brown, sprinkle in a little flour and shake the pan 
often — ^keep it over the fire for some minutes, then pour 
in three pints of boiling milk, stir it well — cut some pie- 
crust ill slips, throw it in, add salt to taste, then let it boil 
for ten minutes stirring it frequently, then take it from the 
fire ; beat the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs with a table- 
spoonful of vinegar, first mix some of the soup with this» 
men stir it to the remainder — ^serve very hot. 

Mock Turtls Soup. — ^Take one pound and a half of lean 
veal or tripe (which is best), cut it into small slices, and fry 
of a delicate brown. Cut the meat from three cow-heels 
in tolerably large pieces, then put it with the fried veal or 
tripe into a pint luid a half of weak gravy, with three 
anchovies, a little salt, some cayenne pepper, three blades 
of mace, nine cloves, the green parts of three leeks, three 
sprigs of- lemon thyme, some parsley and lemon peel ; 
chop these last very fine before adding them, let the 
whole stew gently for three hours — ^then squeeze the juice 
of three lemons to it ; add three glasses of Madeira wine 
and let it stew for one hour more, then skim off the fkt 
and serve: 



. Grken Bcan Soup. — String half a peck of beans and cut 
them m pieces of about an inch in length, and finish the 
same as green pea soup. 

Milk Soup.— Put a quart of milk, over the fire with four 
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ounces of batter and a tablespbonM of floor rolled in it 
and pepper ajoui salt to taste— put some rolled craokers, or 
slices of bread, into a tureen and pour it over. 

To MAXx Ego Balls loa Soups. — ^Take the yolks of six 
hard-boiled esffs» pound them in a mortar, with a little 
flour— a spriime of salt, and the yolks of two raw eggs — 
mix all well together, roll it into little balls, drop each 
into boiling water. 



Ox HsAP SouF.^^Take half an ox head, lay it in cold and 
salt water over night, then break the bones and wash i( 
in wann water— after which, put it over the flre with 
more water than will cover it ; let it boil slowly, skim it 
clear and \i^n the meat is tender, add two or three tur- 
nips, a grated carrot, an onion or two^some potatoes, and 
salt and pepper to taste ; then cover and stew it gently 
until the meat leaves the boues--then take up the meat; if 
the soup is too rich add some boiling water. 

Chop the meat, season high with pepper and salt, and 
tie it in a cloth, to be eaten cold^cut in dices, or it may 
be eaten hot; serve the soup in a tureen. ~ ^ 



SoiTP Maigre. — ^Melt half a pound of butter in a stew- 
pan, slice six onions into it, add five heads of celery cut 
small, one small head of cabbage and some parsley cut ; 
shake these together over the fire for fifteen minutes, ^en 
stir in some flour or rolled crackeis-^dd further, two 
quarts of boiling milk or water, apd pepper or salt to 
taste — stir the whole well together, ana let it boil gently 
for three quarters of an hour, then take it from the fire, 
stir in the well-beaten yolks of two eggs — and serve hot 



Clam Soup.— Take fifty or more hard-shell clams, wash 
them clean, and put them in a pot with the edges of the 
shells turned downwards, that they may be clear of sand; 
just cover with water and let them boil until the shells 
open, then take them and the shells from the waJbv and 
strain, then put to it one pound of rolled crackers, a quart 
of milk, and pepper and salt to taste ; let it boil until the 
clams are tender, then ad$l a quarter of a pound of butter 
and serve hot. 
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CAtTOR 0& BuLLHSAS Sovp.-^Cut the heads from the fish, 
ridn and clean them, and wash them well — cut them in 
pieces, put with them one pound of fat ham or salt pork, 
some pepper and salt, and two quarts of water; let it 
boil until the fish is tender, beat two fresh eggs, with two 
spoonfuls of flour and half a pint of boOed milk ; add a 
tablespoonful of butter, let alt Doil up once, then take out 
the ham or pork and serve in a deep tureen. 

Soup wtthout Mxat. — ^Put two quarts of water in a stew- 
pan "with a penny roll cut ^P> some pepper, an onion or 
two, and one teaspoonfdl of salt, cover it close, and boil 
it for half an hour, cut the white parts of celerjr and 
lettuce into it, boil it for some time, then strain it mto a 
clean stewpan — add a piece of butter, soak some crackers 
in a part of it, and pour the whole into a deep tureen. 

Beef Soup. — ^Take two pounds of shin beef, one pint of 
split peas, two onions, four tomatos, six potatoes peeled 
ai\d cut in half, four carrots sliced, and pepper and salt to 
taste — add five quarts of water and boil down to half that 
quantity — strain it, and serve very hot 

Fish Soup. — ^Take dififerent sorts offish — scale and clean 
them, and steatm them until tender ; add some plain veal 
broth, cut some turnips in quarters, an onion, and some 
celery ; let it boil gently for half an hour, strain it, and 
skim off the fat — season high, add egg-balls. 

Eel Soup. — ^To one quart of water, put one pound of 
eels cut into pieces, s«me crumbs of bread, whole black 
pepper, an onion, and half a cup of milk, with a ted.- 
Spoonful of flour stirred into it — cover close and let it boil 
until the eels are done — ^toast some bread cut in bits, 
butter them, and pour the soup over. 

Eel soup may be made the same as oyster soup.'putting 
in all the eels when the crackers are put in. 

To MAKE A STRONG FisH Gravt. — Take two or three eels, 
or any other fish, skin or scale them clean, and wash them ; 
cut them in smsdl pieces, put them in a saucepail and 
cover ^em with water ; add a crust of bread toasted, 
some whole pepper and salt to taste ; if liked a few sweet 
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herbs may be added. Let it boil slowly until it is rioh and 
good, have ready a bit of butter (a piece the size ol 
a walnut for every pint), melt it in a saucepan, then shake 
in a little flour, and toss it about until it is Drowned ; then 
strain it through a gravy strainer, and let it boil for a 
few minutes. 

Bexf Broth.— Take a leg' of beef, crack the bone in two 
or three parts, wash it clean, and put it into a gallon ot 
water ; let it boil slowly and skim it well, then put in salt 
and pepper, a little bundle of parsley, and a crust of 
bread ; let it boil until the beef is tender— cut toast into 
square bits, put them in a tureen, lay in the meat without 
the bones and pour the broth over. 

VsRMicixu Soup.— Swell a quarter of a pound of v«r- 
micelli in two quarts of warm water, then add it to a 
' strong broth or gravy soup, let it boil for ten minutes — 
then serve. 



Macaroni Soup.— Take three quarts of strong broth, and 
one of gravy mixed together ; take Imlf a pound of sxnall 
pipe macaroni, and boil it in three quarts of water^ with 
a little butter in it,.untilit is tender, then drain in a sieve ; 
cut it in pieces of about an inch length, boil it for ten 
minutes m the soup, and serve in a tureen. 



REMARKS ON PI8H* 

There is a general rule in choosing most sorts of fish ; 
if the gills are red, the eyes full, aftd the whole fish firm 
and stiff, they are fresh and good ; if on the contrary the 
gills are pale, the eyes sunk, and the flesh flabby, they 
are stale. 

Great care must be taken that fish are properly cleaned 
before being dressed, that is, they must be entirely free 
from scales and every particle of the insides scraped from 
them they must not be crushed beyond what is necessary 
for cleansing them, as that diminishes the flavor. 

When cleansed, if the fish is to be boiled, put some 
salt and vinegar into the water to make Uiem firm ; care 
must be taken to boil the fish well, but not to let it break 



\ 
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F^reah co«?t haddock, whiting, and shad, are abetter for 
being salted the night before cooking them. 

I'here is efren a muddy smell and taste attached to 
fresh water fish which may be got rid of, by soaking it 
after it has been thoroughly cleaned in strong salt and 
water — after which dry it in a napkin, and dress it. Put 
the fish in cold water and boil it gently, otherwise the 
skin will break before the fish is cooked. 

If fish is not taken from the water as soon as done, it will 
be woolly — ^to ascertain if it is done, draw up die fish 
drainer on which it is laid, and if the flesh parts from the 
bones it is done ; if so, set it crosswise of the ketde and 
throw a thickly folded cloth or napkin over, to keep 
it hot. ft 

To fry small fish, they may be done plain, or dipped in 
flour, or first dipped in the beaten yolks of eggs and tlien 
in grated bread crumbs, and fhea in hot lard or beef- 
drippings, or you may use equal ptfrts of lard and butter; 
butter alone takes out th» sweetness, and gives a bad 
color — the fat must be boiling hot before putting in the fish. 

Fried parsley, grated horse -radish, or slices of lemon, are 
used as garnish. 

To fiy, or broil fish properly ; after it is well cleansed, it 
should be laid on a folded napkin, and all the water dried 
out — ^when perfectly diy, dip it in wheat flour, or beaten' 
eggs, and then into bread crumbs — ^if wet -over and 
sprinkled twice with bread crumbs before fiying or broil- 
ing, it will look better for it. 

Have a thick bottomed frying-pan, with plenty of lard 
or beef-dripping boiling hot, lay the fish into it, and let it 
fry quickly till it is done of a rich yellow browp ; when 
one side is done turn the other. If wanted particularly 
nice, a sheet of cap pa][)er must be laid to receive the fish, 
or if it is boiled let a buttered paper be folded about it— 
have a clean gridiron rubbed over with suet, and a clear 
bright fire of coals ; to prevent its tasting smoky, it may be 
done withdht the paper; a fluted gridiron is best for 
any broiling. 

For broiled fish have butter on a hot dish with pepper 
and salt to taste, the same as for a steak. 

All salt fish require soaking before cooking, according 
to the time it has been in salt— that which is hard and dry 
requiies two nights soaking, ohanging the water three or 

9 
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four times; when not hard or very'selt* tventy4dla 
houn will be sufficient 



SALMOK.-^When salmon is firesh and good* die gills and 
flesh are of a bright red, the scales dear, and the fish is 
stiff. When just killed, there is a whiteness between the 
fl^es, which by keeping, melts down* and the fish be« 
comes richer. 

Salmon requires to be well boiled, as it is very un- 
wholesome when under*done— boil with horseradish in 
the water, anchovy, lobster, or plain drawn butter* 
sauce ; garnish with horseradish* and sliced lemon. 

fionjBD Salmon. — ^Run a packthread though the tail, 
centre of the body, and head of fish, to bring it in the form 
of a letter S-*then put it into a kettle with spring water, 
and plenty of salt Cut three or four slanting gashes on 
each side of the fish, before making it in a form, otherwise 
skin will break and disfigure the fish-Hserve with lobster- 
sauce. 



Broilxd Salbcon. — Cut some slices (about axxinch thick)* 
season with pepi>er and salt ; wrap «ach slice in half a 
sheet of well buttered white paper— -twlBt the ends of the 
paper and broil them over a fire of bright coaJs for ten 
minutes-^eerve in the butter with drawn butter^or an- 
diovy sauce 



i>&is]> SAiMOH.-^-Cut the fish down the back, take .out 
.'the inside, and roe — scale it, and rub the whole with com- 
mon salt, and hang it to drain for twenty-four hours. 
Pound three or four ounces of saltpetre, two ounces of 
coarse salt, and two ounces of hntwa sugar ; mix th^ 
well, and rub. into the salmon, and lay it on a large cush 
fbr two days ; then rub it well with common salt, and in 
twe^ four hours more it will be fit to dry ; wipe it weH 
after^draining. Stretch it open with two sticks, and hang 
it in a wood chimney, or in a dry place. 

Bftoiui) Salmok.-— Dried salmon is eaten broiled in 
paper, and only just wanned thiongh. Egg sauce and 
mashed potatoes are usually served with it; or it may be 
boiledf-<-or lay it in aoak in pure water for an hour or two 
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before boilings nib the gridiron over with a bit of suet, 
lay on the sedmon, shake a little pepper over, and eerve. 

To DRESS DRIED Salmon. — Pull somo dried salmon in 
flakes, chop some hard-boiled eggs, in large pieces, and 
put the salmon and eggs into haJOf a pint of thick cream, 
and three omices of butter with a teaspoonful of flour 
nibbed into it; skim it and stir till boiling hot — ^make a 
wall of mashed potatoes around the sides of a dish and 
pour the above mto it. 

To BAKE A Salmon Whole. — Clean the fish and season 
well outside and inside witli pepper and salt ; mix some 
butter together, and lay it in bits over the inside, and 
stick it over the fish outside from it in a circle (by running. 
a string through^ the head and tail and tying them to- 

S ether), put three or four mufiin-rings in a deep pan or 
ish, lay the fish on, and baste, while baking, wim melted 
butter. 



Pickled Salmon. — Boil a salmon, and after wiping it dry, 
set it to cool. The next day, take vinegar enough to cover 
it, add to it cloves, mace, whole pepper, and allspice ; 
make it boiling hot, and then pour it over the cold fish — 
it will be fit for use in three or four days. 

' ' '■ 

To CHOOSE Flounders. — They must be thick and stiff, 
the eyes bright and full, and must be dressed as fresh as 
possible, as they soon become flabby^and bad. 

To boil them, put them in a stew-pan, with water to 
cover them, in which is a little vinegar, salt, and horse- 
radish ; have the fish well cleaned, both outside and in, 
and boil them slowly, for fear of breaking — ^serve with 
drawn butter, garnish with parsley. 

Flounders Boiled. — ^Wash the fish, scrape them clean 
outside and iu, dry them in a cloth, and dredge them well 
with flour ; then have a clear fire of coals, rub the bars of 
a ffridiron with a bit of suet or fat pork, and lay on the 
fish ; when done well on both sides, lay them on a hot 
dish, butter them well, and add pepper and salt to taste. 

FLouNSXRi Fried.— Having well cleaned, washed m6 
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dried the fish, dredge it well with flour ; have a pan of laid 
boiling hot (salt the lard), lay in the fish, and fry one side 
a nice brown ; then turn the other — when both are done, 
serve hot. If the fish are large, for frying or broiling, 
gash the sides with a sharp knife rather more than skin 
deep. 

£xL8. — ^Eels must be dressed as fresh as possible or 
they loose their sweetness — cut ofi'the head and skin th^m ; 
cut them open, and scrape them free from every string. 

They are good all the year, except the hottest summer 
months — ^the fat ones are best. 

Bakcd Eels. — ^Aiter skinning ana cleaning the eels, take 
a shallow pan, cut the eels in length the depth of the 
pan, and stand them upright into it; the pan must be 
filled ; put in a little water, strew salt and pepper over, 
and if liked, one or two onions chopped fine, and some 
parsley cut small. Set them in an oven to bake ; when 
they are well done, take them from the liquor ; thicken it 
witn a piece of butter, rolled in flour: let it boil up once, 
then pour it over the fish and serve. A little vinegar in 
the sauce improves it for some. 

Bon.£]) Eels. — ^The smallest are best for boiling ; they 
should be boiled in a small quantity of water, in which is 
some parsley and horse-radish — serve with drawn butter 
or egg-sauce. 

Eels Broiled — Skin and cleanse the eels, and roll them 
In flour, or dip them in egga and then roll them in grated 
bread crumbs; lay them on a buttered paper on a 
gridiron (or they may be done without the paper), have 
some butter sprinkled with pepper and salt on a hot dish* 
and lay the eels on as they are cooked ; large ones must 
be cut in pieces, small ones may be done whole. Garnish 
with parsley. 

Collared Eels. — ^Cut a large eel open, take out the 
bones, cut off the head and taU, and lay the eel fiat ; rub 
it over with a mixture of pepper, chopp^ sage, and salt; 
then roll it u]p, and tie it in a cloth ; then set over the fire 
•oue water, in which is some pepper and salt, % eiiOYei or 
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tOpt!s«&d a little vinegar, and tke boned, head, and taM 
of the eel ; boil these well ; then ptit in the eel, and boil it 
until it is tender ; then take it out, boil the liquor for some 
time, and then, sifter having cooted it, put it over the ed — 
do Hot take off the <^loth until you use them. 

A Iattue Dish of EeLs.^-Take some good siased eels, 
bone them, and cut them in pieces of a finger length, then 
put them over the fire, in water, with a Uttle vinegar, 
pepper, salt, a bit of butter, and an onion chopped ; when 
nearly done, take them from the liquor, roll tnem in fiour 
Qt bread crumbs, and finish by fr3ring or broiling. 

Frica8S££d fkLs. — A!^t skinning, cleaning and cutting 
diem in pieces, boil them in a liule water until tender; 
then add a piece of butter rolled in flour, pepper and salt, 
to taste ; and if liked, a little parsley — serve oot 

Pike. — Tbj^ fish is to be chosen by the same rules as 
mother fish — ^that is, if fresh, the gills will be red, tlie eyoi 
full, and the whole fish stiE 

Pike may beboiled, Med, or baked. 

BROUEn PiKs.—Clean the fish, then scald it, and wrap 
a buttered paper about it, and broil it over a clear fire of 
coals ; work some salt and pepper into a piece of butter, 
and when the fish are done rub it well over with this. 



Baked Pike. — Scale, clean, and stuff the pike with a 
etufiing of bread crumbs, butter, pepper and salt worked 
together ; dredge the outside with flour, stick bits of but- 
ter over, sprinkle a little pepper and salt over, and bake 
in a pan ; when done, put a very little water in . the pan, 
heat It up, pour this over the fish, and serve hot 

ConnsH. — ^A codfish, when good, is firm, the fle^ white, 
the giils red, and the eyes full; if at all flabby, it is not 
good. A fine fish is thick at the back of the neck ; it is best 
in cold weather. 



Boiled Feesh Cod. — Tie the fish up in a doth, put plenty 
of watei into the kettle, put some salt, and scraped horse- 
radish in with the fish; boil it gently until done, and S6nr<a 

9* 
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with drawn butter, oyster, or egg-sauce; lay a napkM 
folded on a dish, and torn the fish on it. 



Baxxd Cop. — ^Paifooil a small fish, or a piece of a large 
one, then dry it in a cloth, dredge it well with flour, stick 
i^ fidl of bits of butter, sprinkle salt and pepper over— lay 
some muffin-rings in a dripping-pan ; place the fish on 
these, and put some water in the pan to baste with ; when 
done serve with the gravy. 

BaoiLB]) Con. — Split a small cod fix)m head to tail, cut 
the sides in pieces of about three inches width, dip them 
in flour, and broil; have some butter, pepper, anosalt, on 
a hot dish ; lay the fish on this and serve. 

Or take the steaks, broil them in the same way, or with 
buttered paper folded around them. 

Fried Cod. — ^Take steaks of about an inch thickness, 
dredge them with flour, and fry them in hot fat, or if a 
small one, cut it the same as for boiling, and flour it, or 
first dip it in the beaten yolks of eggs, and then in bread 
crumbs 



Salt Codfish. — ^Put the fish in soak over night, tie it in 
a cloth, and boil in clear water ; serve with plain boiled 
potatoes and drawn butter or egg-sauce. 

Dried Codfish. — ^This should always be laid in soak 
with plentv of water, at least one night before cooking — 
after which scrape it well, and put it in plenty of cold 
water; let it boil gently, skim it ; when done, serve with 
egg-sauce over, or cut hard-boiled eggs in slices, lay them 
over the fish, and serve with drawn butter in a boat. 



Stewed Salt Cod. — Scald some cod, scrape it white, 
then pick it in pieces, and put it in a stewpan with some 
butter rolled in flour, milk enough to moisten^t, and peppei 
to taste, and let it stew slowly for some minutes — then 
serve hot. 



To BfAKE A DISH OF COLD BOILED CoD. — ^Tako some boilod 
fifih, chop it fine, pour some drawn butter or eg^ fiauce 
over, add pepper to taste; warm it thoroughly, stirring it 
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to preTentits burning; make a roll, or any other form of 
it; put little spots of pepper over, and if you pleasei 
brown the outside before a fire. 



A LITTLE DISH OF DRIED CoD. — Pick some dhed cod in 
flakes, pour boiling water over, scald it up once, then 
thr<yw the water on— put some hot milk or water oyer,, 
to which add a bit of butter, and pepper to taste — and 
serve. • 



Codfish Cakes. — ^First boil the fish, then take the white 
part, chop it fine with a chopping-knife, add mashed 
potatoes, an equal quantity, and form them in cakes, with 
a raw egg or two, and a little fioiu: ; dredge the outside 
with flour, and fry in hot lard or drippings — ^garnish with 
fried parsley. 

Haddocks.— ^These are chosen by the same rules, and 
dressed in the same^ manner as cod. 



DancD Haddock. — ^Take the eyes, gills, and entrails from 
the fish, also any blood that might be in them, wipe them 

Eerfectly dry and salt them ; let them lie for twenty-four 
purs, then run a string through the eyes and hang them 
in a dry place. . 

When used, soak them for a short time, and broil them 
for a few minutes. 



Shad. — These are chosen by the same rules as other fish 
— ^they may be baked, fried, or broiled. 

Fried Shad. — Scale the fish, cut off the head, and then 
cut down the back, and take out the entrails ; keep the 
roes to be dressed with the fish, then cut it in two, and cut 
each side in pieces, about three inches wide ;' flour them, 
and fry in hot lard, in which put salt to taste. When the 
inside (which must always be flrst cooked in any fish) is 
done a fine brown, turn the other. 

The soft roe is much liked by some ; fry it in the same 
manner ; as also the eggs from the female shad — ^these 
last must be well done. 



Broiled Sead. — ^Prepare them the same a? for frying* 
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or merely cut them in two ; lay taem on a gridimi (tfie 
iufiide first to the fire), then h&ve ready a hot plate wad 
some butter, with a little salt and pepper woAxd in. 
When both sides are done, mb them well ovex with this, 
and serve. 



. Baked Shab* — Scale and clean the shad, split k dofWn 
the back ; make a jBtoffing c^ bread ifiid butter, seasoned 
with pepper and salt, and moistened with a little hot 
water or milk ; fill the belly with this, first rubbing the 
mside with a mixture c^ pepper and salt. Tie a thread 
around the fish to keep tne stuffing, dredge the outside 
well with fi€>ur ; stick bita of butter over it ; sprinkle hght^ 
with pepper and salt, then lay some muffin nnggs in a 
diippmg €1 bake-pan, lay the fish on and bake. When 
done take it up, add a little hot water to its own drippings ; 
shake a litUe fiour to it, give it one boil, and serve as 
sauce for the fish — cod may be done the same. 

Fresh Mackerel.— Mackerel is chosen by the same rule 
as other fish ; when £resh the eyes are full, the gills red, 
and the b<!>dy fivm — ^if the contrary, they are not & to eat 

BoiUED Mackersi.. — ^Boil them in salt and water, in 
which put a little vinegar, serve with drawn butter or 
parsley sauce. 

' Broiled Mackerel. — ^Do them the same as shad' 

Fried Mackerel. — ^The same mks as for shad. 



' Bax£» Mackerel. — ^Prepare it the same as shad. 

To DRY Mackerel. — ^They must be very firesh, gut and 
wash them clean ; cut off their heads, split them down 
the back, and lay them quite flat, and hang them by their 
tails in a cool place to drain. Strew some ndt in the 
bottom of a pan ; sprinkle the fish thoroughly with salt, 
and lay them two by two, the insides togeSier. Let them 
lie in salt twelve or fourteen hours, th^i wash off the salt 
and hang them to drain for half an hour — ^then pepper Uie 
insides a httle, and lay them On stones aslant towards the 
sun to dry ; take care never to put them out when the 
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suii is not on them, nor till the stones are w&im and dry, 
they will be perfectly cured in a week — they may be fried 
in AOt fat, or broiled, and well buttered when dished. 



Salt Mackebel. — Lay them in soak in plenty of clear 
water before using them at least twelve hours, and fry, or 
broil them— K>r put them in a ^ing-pan. Cover with 
boiling water, and give them fifteen minutes cooking, then 
pour off the water ; butter them well ; pepper to taste, 
and serve. 



Fresh Mackerel Soused. — After having thoroughly 
cleaned them, boil them in salt and water until tender ; 
then take them out, lay'them in a deep dish ; take of the 
water in which they were boiled, half as much as will 
cover them ; add to it as much more vinegar, some whole 
pepper, cloves, and a blade or two of mace. Pour it over 
not — in two days it will be fit to eat. 

Black Fish.— These may be boiled or fried ; small sized 
ones may be broiled or fried, without gashing the sides. 
If large, they must be gashed or scored to the bone. 

Striped Bass. — ^These are a dry fish fried — ^they are 
better boiled ; serve with egg or drawn butter sauce ; 
garnish with parsley. 

Sea Bass. — The small sized fish i^ay be fried, or broiled, 
the largest must be" boiled, and served with a sauce. 

Perch. — Clean them well, flour them, and fry or broil 
them. The merit of fried fish depends on their being well 
done, and of a fine delicate brown; the fat in which they 
are fried should be slightly salted. 

Sturgeon. — ^If good, the flesh will be white, the gristle 
and veins blue, the grain even, and the skin tender. 

Baked Stttroeon. — Clean, and take the skin from a small 
sturgeon, split it along the belly without separating it, lay 
it on a bakmg dish ; season well with salt and pepper ; 
dredge' it well with flour, stick bits of butter over, and 
balte with a little water in the pan, baste frequently, and 
serve with its own gravy. 
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Stitroxon Stsaks. — ^These may be fried or broiled. 



HxRRiNo. — These are of three sorts, fresh, salted, and 
dried, or red herrings. 

Salted herring should be soaked in water before it is 
cooked. 

Red herrings are split in two, the head and tail cut Off, 
and the fish broiled. 



Fresh Herrings Boiled. — Scale and otherwise prepare 
the herrings the same as other fish. Dry them well, rub 
them over with a little salt and vinegar, skewer their tails 
in their mouths, lay them on a fish plate, and put them 
into boiling water for twelve or fifteen minutes — serve 
with butter sauce— garnish with parsley. 

Halibut Boiled. —Take a large piece of the fish, scrape 
the outside with a knife, dredge a little flour over, and 
boil it according to its weight, fifteen minutes to a pound. 
2Serve with egg sauce or drawn butter. 

Halibut Steaks. — ^These may be broiled or fried the 
same as other fish — ^first cut off the thick skin. 



Chub Boiled. — ^Put as much vinegar and water into a 
fish kettle as will cover the fish; add some salt — scale 
and clean the fish, and when the water boils, put it in. 
When .boiled enough, lay it to drain for an hour, then put 
it into a pewter dish over a chafing dish of coals, with 
melted butter, and serve very hot 

Broiled Chub. — Scale a chub, take off the tail and fins, 
make two or three cuts on each side, and broil it over a 
clear fire of coals ; butter it well, season with pepper and 
salt. 



CHOWDER.--Slice some fat salt pork very thin, strew it 
over with onions chopped small, and some pepper ; then 
cut a haddock, fresh cod, or any other firm mk in thin 
steaks, and lay it on the pork ; then put a layer of soaked 
biscuit or crackers, then another layer of pork, onioas, and 
fish, and lastly, a layer of biscuit until the pan is full ; 
season with pepper. Pour a pint or more water oviir. 
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8et the dish in a bake-paa, with fire above and belovf. 
When done turn it out on a dish 



Clam Chowder. — Make the same as the above, using 
dams in the place of fish. 

SHELL FI8H« 

To Chooss LoBsTERs.^-^The heaviest are considered best, 
they are chosen more by weight than §ize ; if quite fresh, 
the claws will have a strong motion, when you press the 
eyes with your finger. The male is thought to have the 
highest flavor, the fiesh is finner, and the shell is a brighter 
red ; it may readily be distinguished from the female, as 
the tail is narrower, and the two uppermost fins, within 
the. tail, are stifi" and hard ; those of the female are soft, 
and the tail broader. Hen lobsters are prepared for sauces 
on account of their coral. The head and smallest daws 
are never used. 



To Boil Lobsters. — ^Put water enough to cover the lob- 
ster in a kettle, with salt in proportion, a table-spooixfiil 
to a quart of water ; when it boils hard, put in the lobster, 
and keep it boilmg briskly for an hour (if a large one), 
then take it from the water with tongs, lay it to drain, 
wipe off all the scum from it, rub the shell with a little 
butter or sweet oil, break ofi* tiie great claws, crack each 
joint, so that they may not be shattiered and yet come to 
pieces easily ; cut the tail down the middle, and serve 
the body wnole, with the large claws laid on each side 
of it. ^ 

Or you may take all the meat from the shell, serve it in 
a dish plain or with a salad dressing. 

Broiled Lobster. — ^After boiling the lobster, split the 
tail and body, crack the claws, and pepper and salt diem, 
take out the body and what is called tne lady, then ^ut 
the meat again into the shell ; then, put them on a grid- 
iron over a clear fire, with the tails and claws, baste with 
butter, and serve wiUi butter sauce. 



Buttered Lobster. — ^Boil them, and take the meat from 
the shell, mince it, or chop it small ; put to it the inside of 
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the lobster and the spawn braised, add % little tiai^arj 
pepper, and salt, and some butter rolled in flouf : stir tfaift 
together, put it in a stew-pan, set it on coals ; when thor- 
ODghly heated tlurough, serve. 

Or, neatly trim the shells, and fill them with the prepared 
lobster, strew bread-crumbs and bits of butter on the top, 
and brown it with a salamander or hot-shovel 



LoBSTXK SALAO.'-'Lay sdme fine white heart lettnce in 
a dish, and having chopped a boiled lobster small, lay it 
OB. the-salad, poiu a salad dressing over, and serve. 

Or instead of lettuce, take a hard head of cabbage, cut 
it in twO" and shave it as fine as possiblef lay this in the 
dish under the prepared lobster 

To CnoosB CiiABs. — ^If fresh, the joints of the legs will be 
stiff, and the inside have an agreable smeU. The heavi- 
est are the best« the light ones are watery ; they ar6 stale^ 
when the eyes look dull 

To BiHL Ckabs. — ^Have a pot of boiling water, in which 
is a tablespoonful of salt to each quart of water, throw 
the crabs m, and keep it boiling for three quarters of an 
hour ; then take them out« wipe the sheU dean, rub it over 
with a tittle butter, break off the small claws» and lay 
them in a large dish covered with a napkin. 

To Choose Scollops. — ^These are a kind of shell^fish not 
much used, but deUcious. When fresh, the shell closes 
tight; the same as hard shell clams. 



To Boil Scollops. — ^Throw them in boUing salt and 
water, and boil until the shell opensi then take them out» 
trim them clean, add pepper, salt, and butter rolled in 
flour, warm them up m a stew-pan, and serve poured 
over toast 



To Croobs Soft Shell Clams. — ^These only good in cold 
weather, and must be fresh. They may be boiled in the 
shell, and when trimmed clean, served with drawn bat- 
ter, and pepper and salt, and some like a little vinegar. 

To Fet Son SaxLL Cuuo.— When taken from the flhell» 
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and the black skin taken off» wash them in their own 11* 
quor, and lay them on a thickly folded clean cloth, to dry 
out die moisture ; then have a pan of hot lard and butter, 
equal parts, roll the clams well in flour, and fill the pan, 
let them fry until one side is a fine brown, and before 
taming the other side, dredge it well with flour : serve 
with their own grav)r. Grated horse-radish moistened 
T^ith vinegar, to eat with them, and plain boiled or mash- 
ed potatoes. In city markets they will be found ready 
opeaed and cleaned. * 

Hard Shell Clams. — Hard shell claips may be cooked 
in a variety of ways ; there are large and small ones. 

To boil them, wash the shells clean, and put them in a 
kettle with the edges downwards ; after they s^e all-in, 
add a pint or more of water ; cover the pot close, and set 
them over a fire ; when done the shells will open ; take 
them out of the liquor, with a fork, that they may be 
dear of grit, add butter and pepper, and if liked a little 
viuegar. 

Stbwed Clams. — ^Take the clams from the shells, put 
them, in a stewpan, with some of their own liquor, some 
butter rolled in flour, and some pepper, let them stew 
slowly until the clams are tender, then butter some slices 
of toast, and pour them over, serve in a deep dish. . 

Fried Hard Clams. — ^Wash them m their own liquor, roll 
themi well in floin, and firy them in hot lard and butter. 

Clam Fritters. — For twenty-five good sized clams, 
make a thin batter, of some of their own liquor, two eggs 
and some flour, stir them in, and fry in hot lard and butter, 
when one side is nicely browned, turn the other.; when 
tihis is done serve with grated horse-radish, wet with 
vinegar. 

'Pickled Clams. — ^BoU them out of the shell, and cover 
with cold vinegar, in which is whole pepper, and sonLe 
•alt; they will be fit for use in twenty -four hours. 

Clam Pie.— (&« Oyster Pie,) 

OnrxBs. — ^To choose oysters, if alive and healthy, the 
10 
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shell will close tight upon the knife. The^r are best from. 
September till May ; and may be dressed in a variety of 
ways ; to be eaten raw, they should be eaten as they are 
opened, with, pepper and salt, or with pepper vinegar.. , 

Otster Fritters. — Strain some of their own Hquor, and 
make a thin batter with two eggs, and some salt and flour , 
stir ^e oysters in, make some butter and lard hot, in a 
thick bottomed frying-pan and pour in the fritters ; let it 
fry a nice brown on one side, then carefully turn it whole* 
and brown the other. 

O put it in the pan with a large spoon, allowing an 
oyster for each spoonful of batter ; the oysters for these 
last must be large, the former may be sm^. 

Fried Oysters. — ^Have large fine oysters, dip each 
one singly in flour, have some butter and. lard hot, in a 
^ick-bottomed frying-pan ; lay the oysters in, turn each as 
soon as it is browned ; when both sides are done, take 
them up, and serve. Grated horse-radish wet*with vine- 
gar, or pickles, should be served with them. 

Otster Soup. — {See "Soups.) 

Otsters Roasted. — ^Wash the shells clean, wipe th6m 
dry, and lay them on a gridiron, over a bright fire of 
coals; when the shells open they are done ; lay a napkin 
on a dish, put the oysters on, and serve with cold butter, 
and rolls. 



Otsters Boiled. — Have them nicely washed, lay them 
in a pot, with the edges downwards, put a pint or so ot 
water in, cover close, put them over tne fire ; as soon as 
the shells open, take them up, add butter, plenty of pep- 
per and a little salt, garnish with parsley. 

Fricasseed Oysters. — ^Wash them in their owii liquor, 
strain some of it to them, add a good bit of butter, with a 
tablespoonful of flour worked into it, pepper to taste, put 
them m a covered stew-pan, and when nearly done, stir 
in the beaten yolk of an egg ; let it simmer for a few 
minutes and serve. 



Pickled Oysters. — ^Wash the oysters in their own liquor» 
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then strain it, and pnt it with the oysters, in a stew-pan ; 
heat the oysters through without boiling them, then take 
them from the hquor, with a skimmer; take enough 
vinegar to. cover /them; if very strong, add some of the 
oyster 'juice to it, with whole pepper, a blade or two of 
mace, give it one boil, and when cold, pour it over the 
oysters ; cover them close ; they will keep a week or more, 
but are fit for use, after a few hours. 

Stsweb Otstkhs.-— Open the oysters, and wash them 
clear from grit in their own liquor, then strain it, and put it 
to them, with a blade or two of mace and some whole 
pepper ; stew them gently, add a little cream and some 
butter rolled in flour, let them simmer for a few minutes 
longer, pour them over toast, and serve. 

Oyster Pie. — ^Butter a deep dish, line the sides and bot- 
tom, with a rich puff paste ; dredge a little flour over, 
pour in the oysters, washed in their own liquor, then 
strain over liquor enough to nearly fill the dish, work 
some butter and flour together, ana put it in pieces the 
size of a walnut, about an inch apart, over the whole 
surface, and pepper and a little salt, and cover with a hch 
crust, cut a slit m the top, and ornament it with leaves 
cut of paste, or a paste tulip — ^bake in a hot oven; the 
paste must be rather thick, else the oysters will be cook* 
ed too much before the crust is done. 



Stewed Oysters. — Have your oysters freshly opened, 
j)ut them with their own liquor into a Stew-pan, give them 
one good scald, then add a good bit of sWeet butter and 
some pepper, and serve with cold butter and prackers, 
and dressed celery. 

Oysters stewed with Mile. — For a dozen oysters in 
their own liquor, put half a pint of milk, set it over the 
gre — ^let it have a quick boil, then add to it a good bit of 
butter and pepper to taste; some oysters require salt; 
pour it over crackers in a soup-dish. 

Oysters may be stewed also in the following manner-^ 
to one dozen oysters in their own liquor, put a heapinff 
teaspoonfnl of flour, mix it well in, add a smeJl pinch ot 
ground mace, the same of pepper, and a bit of butter, 
put it in a stewpan over the fire, stir it with a silver spoon 
until it is done ; serve with dressed celery and cold bread 
and butter. 



at 
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Bm PicKLKD 0TSTXR8.^Take fine laige oysters, put 
them over the fire with their own liquor, add to them a 
hk of batter, and let them simmer until they are plmnp 
and white; when they are so, take them up \^th a skim- 
mer, have a large napkin folded, lay the oysters, each 
spread nicely out, on it; Uien take of the oyster liquor 
and vinegar equal parts— enou^ to OQvex me oysters, 
lave a large stoue pot or tureen, put in a layer of oysters, 
lay over it some whole pepper, alspice and cloves, and 
some ground mace, then add another layer of oysters, then 
more spice, and then a layer of oysters and spice, until all 
are 'done ; then pour over the oyster liquor and vinegar, 
let them stand one night, and they are done — ^the vinegar 
and liquor must be wann. Oysters prepared in this way, 
delicious. 



Otstees Sgollopxd. — ^Butter some scollop shells, strew 
them over with bread crumbs, sprinkle with pepper, a Ut» 
tie salt and some bits of butter, and if liked some finely 
chopped parsley ; then put in the oysters, season with the 
above named ingredients, add some of the liquor, with a 
little fiour dredged in, and bits of butter, cover thickly 
with bread crumbs, put some melted butter over, and 
brown in a hot oven for half an hour — ^then turn it on a 
dish ; it must be well browned. 



MussELS.-^Wash the shells clean, and put them in a 
kettle with a little water, set them over the &e, until the 
shells lure all open, then take them out, take out the beard, 
put butter, pepper, and a little salt over, and serve, with 
vinegar for those who like it 



Stewed Mvssels. — ^Having boiled them out, take the 
beard out, and put them in a stew-pan with some of the 
liquor, in which they were boiled, strained to them, add a 
little cream or milk, and some butter; pepper and salt to 
taste, dredge flour over, and let them simmer slowly for 
ten minutes— serve hot, with toast 
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BEEF* 

BsEF. — ^When beef is good it may be known by its tex- 
tnre and color. The lean wlU have an open grain of a 
deep coral or bright carnation red, the fat rather inclining 
to white than yeUBw, and the snet firm and white. Very 
}rellow fat is genersdly considered a sufficient proof of 
inferior beef. 

tf you wish to keep beef two or three days before dress* 
ing, dd not salt it, but dry it well with a clean eloth, 
sprinkle pepper over it first, .then flour it well, hang it 
where the air will come to it ; be sure always that there 
is no damp place about it, if there is, dry it well with a 
cloth. 

The best roasting pieces are the ribs and sirloin. Hie 
best steaks are cut uoia these parts ; the legs, and head 
make good soup. 

For roasting Brsf. — Have a clear bright fire before 
putting down the roast ; if a large one, have a large, clear, 
and steady fire, with a bed of coals at the bottom. 

Wash the meat in cold water, rub it all over with a 
mixture of salt and pepper; have some water and bits of 
Snet in the Aripping-pan, to baste with at first. Fasten a 

giece of paper over me fat to prevent its. wasting ; baSte 
eely. When your meat is half done, move it a little from 
the fire, and stir up a brisk heat ; do not set it too near at 
first, for fear the outside may be bumt, before the inside 
is done. Put it evenly on the spit, taking care not to run 
it Uirough the best parts. Turn it often, and baste well^ 
that it may be evenly cooked, and seasoned ; the length 
of time required for roasting must depend on the shape 
and size of the piece, and whether it is liked rare, (»r well 
done. When done, and juicy, the steam will draw 
towards the fire ; then baste it well. Dredge it freely witih 
flour, baste again, give it a turn or two, and it is done. 
Add to the gravy a cup of hot water, dredge in a little 
flour, and let it boil up once ; then skim off nearly all the 
fat, and serve in a gravy boat. 

if the piece to be roasted is small, the fire must be in 
proportion. 

Pickles, mustard, and grated horseradish are served with 
roast beef. 

To save the drmping firom roast beef, pour hot water 
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to it, let it ten op once, then ponr it through a gravv sieye 
into a di^ ; 'vdien cold, take the cake of fat from the top, 
•cnpe the under ftide, and put it away in a cool place for 
is good for frying, or shortening paste. 



BaxxuBkep. — ^This is by no meansiche best or most 
profitable way of dressing meat, although it is a veif good 
nunily dish. Wash the meat in cold water, rub .it over 
with pepper and salt, put a trivet or some muffin-rings in 
a dripping-pan, and lay the meat on ; put water in the 
pan to baste with, and dredge the meat with fiour. The 
oven must be hot when it is put in ; baste often. When 
done take it up, add more water to ihe gravy if necessary, 
dredge in a httle flour, let it boil up once, and serve in a 

Savy. Potatoes neatly pared, and laid in the dish under 
e meat, to be baked with it, and served up on a sepa* 
rate dish, make a good family dinner. 

To STKW A Eotrim of Bzsf. — ^Boil it till rather more than 
half done, then rub it well over with salt and pepper, and 
sweet herbs choDped small, gash it, dredge it well 'with 
flour ; then put tne meat in a deep pan, put to it a pmt of 
the water in which it was boiled ; cover it close, and let 
it bake slowly for two hours, and send it to the table with 
the gravy poured over. 



Corked Beef. — (For One hundred weight of beef.) Cut 
it up, have half a peck of coarse salt, a quarter of a pound 
of saltpetre, the same weight of ealeratus, and a quart of 
molasses or two pounds of coarse brown sugair. 

Strew some salt in the bottom of a tub, then put in a 
layer of meat, strew this with salt ; add another layer of 
meat, and salt and meat altemately until all the meat is 
put down. Let it lie one night, then dissolve the saleratus 
and saltpetre in a little water, and put it with the molas- 
ses or sugar. Add water to the salt and meat, nearly to 
cover it ; then take out the meat, and boil the brine, skim 
it clear; then add the saltpetre, &c., to it, and pour it hot 
over the meat, or (as some prefer it) let it become cold 
before putting it over the meat If the brine is put on 
hot, it will be fit for use in twenty-four hours ; if cold, it is 
go<>d in ten days. Beef tongues may be done the same. 

Bssr SALTED FOR iMMSDUTs USE. — ^Take a piece weigh- 
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ing five or six pounds (it should not weigh more), rab salt 
all over it ; then take a coarse clean cloth, ilour it weU, 
put the meat m, aAd fold it up close ; then put it in a pot 
of boiling water, and let it boil gently as Jong as any other 
piece of the same weight. 

. Smoked Beef. — After the beef has been in brine (See 
Corned Beef) ten days, hang it in a chimney where wood 
or saw-dust is burnt ; it must be a smothered fire if made 
of wood ; it must hang for ten days or a fortnight ; then 
keep it hung in a dry place for a week or more. The 
hard piece is best ; to be eaten chipped thin, or cut in 
thin chips, and broiled, and buttered — any other piece 
should first be boiled. Tongues are smoked in the same 
way, hang them by the root end. 

B^isF BouiLLE. — ^Take a round, or part of one, take out 
the bone and tie it together in a neat form, with any odd 
bits of butcher's meat you have, whether of beef, veal, or 
mutton ; or the gillets of game or poultry ;. put the pot 
over a moderate fire, with water to cover the meat ; when 
it boils skim it clear ; when it has boiled a short time put 
in some salt, pepper, sliced carrots, and onions ; let the 
whole boil gently till the beef is done tender ; then take it 
up, strain the gravy, thicken it with the yolks of two eggs, 
beaten, with a little vinegar, and serve in a boat. 

Hashed Beef. — ^Take some very rare or uncooked beef, 
chop it, the lean with some fat, and moisten it with 
gravy or water; if with water, add butter rolled in flour, 

Sut it on the coals to simmer slowly, dredge flour in by 
egrees, season with pepper and salt to taste. Meat that 
has been partly done wul of course require less time to 
do than raw meat. 

Cold boiled potatoes hashed with the meat make a good 
dish — stir it while making, as it wiU be spoiled if at all 
burnt. 



Beef Cakes. — Chop small some under-done beef, lean, 
with such a proportion of fat as you may like, season 
with pepper and salt, and if liked, some chopped onions 
or shalot ; mix them well ; flour your hand, and form it in 
small round cakes, about an inch in thickness, and fry 
them a'flne brown in beef drippings or butter.] 



v^^ 
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¥wfD Steaks. — Cut your \)eef in 8teaks> half an inidh in 
thickness ; beat them, to make them tender (with a rolling- 
pin), taJce out all the fat, rub the frying-pan over with 
Sutter, lay in the steaks, set it over a fire of coals, as the 
gravy runs out pour it on a dish ; turn it often ; then fry 
the fat by itself and lay it on the lean ; season the gravy 
from the fat with pepper and salt, and a small quantity of 
hot water, let it boil up, then pour it hot over the meat 

Pickled Beef. — Take a piece of beef, season with pepper 
and salt ; stick it full of cloves, cover the meat with vine- 
gar, and turn it every day for a fortnight. As the vinegar 
wastes, add more ; then put it down in a stewpot with 
vinegar and water, cover it close, and if a large piece. 
stew it six hours. Add more vinegar if necessary, as it 
stews. Serve with onions stewedf-— or it may be eaten 
cold, sliced thin. 



Beef Skirts. — ^This part of the beef may be broiled* or 
be made in a. pie, or stewed, with onions and potatoes. 

Beef Stewed. — ^Take some beef, cut it quite small, put 
it with a little water in a stewpan with some small onions 
peeled, some potatoes cut small, and salt and pepper to 
taste ; dredge it well with flour ; add a few bits of butter 
if the meat is lean, and stew it down ; let it brown with* 
out burning, and it is done. 

Beef Steaks Broiled. — Cut the steaks rather more than 
half an inch in thickness, beat them well with a rolling- 
pin ; have a clear bright fire of coals ; when the gridiron 
IS hot, rub it over with a bit of suet Have some butter^ 
with pepper and salt on a hot plate, before turning the 
steaks hold them over the dish to save the gravy (which 
would otherwise fall in the fire and spoil the meat) ; when 
both sides are done, lay it on the di^, and cover close-^ 
serve very hot 

Beef Steaks. — Sirloin, and what is known as porter-: 
house steaks, are the choicest cuts. K it is not very tend^ 
and young beef, it mav be iznproved by beating with a 
rolling-pin, before cooking. The steaks should be nearly 
an inch in thickness. Steaks must on no account be 
washed, but fresh cut 
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Bboil^ Bxef Steaks. — ^Have a bright clear fire of coadi» 
jub the gridiron over with a bit of beef suet, lay olt jhe 
steak ; when it begins to broil, turn the upper side down, 
and so continue to turn it back and forth every two or 
three minutes until it is done, or otherwise as may be 
desired. Have a steak dish ready With a good bit of sweet 
butter ; work as much pepper and salt with it as you like 
on your steak (taking care not to have too much and so 
spoil it— as more may be added when it comes to table). 
If not sent to table as soon as ready, set it where it will 
be kept hot 

Steaks Faun to sat ukx a Broil. — Have a quick ^, 
put a bit of butter in a pan, and when hot, lay the steaks 
evenly in ; let it fry quick, turn it often to keep the juice 
in — ^work some butter, pepper, and salt together as for a 
broiled steak, take your meat on a dish and with a knife 
press it on every part of the steak — set the dish where it 
will keep hot until served. 

BxEi* Stxak Fib. — Take some fine steaks, beat them 
well, season- with pepper and salt to taste, dredge flour 
over, roll them up, after stickiug bits of butter all over 
the surface of each, put a rich paste around the sides of 
a deep dish, lay in the rolled stakes, nearly fill it with 
water, dredge nour over, cover with a paste crust, cut a 
slit in the top, ornament it with paste or a tnhp, and 
bake. 



Biasr Steak Fuddino. — Beat the steak well, make a 
erust in this way ,— take some flour, rub ^ small bit of short* 
^ling in, make it to a paste with buttermilk or sour milk 
and a Little saleratus dissolved, add a little salt, knead the 
paste well with your hands, roll it out about half an inch 
m thickness, lay on the steak, season with pepper and 
Mdt, stick some bits of butter over, let the paste be at least 
an inch larger every way than the steak, then roll it up« 
flour a. cloth, and tie it up tight; put it into a pot of bon- 
ing water and let it boil for two hours — ^serve with butter 
sauce. 



Bxef Heakt Baked or Boasted. — Cut a beef heart in two, 
take out the string from the inside, wash it in warm water, 
rub the inside with pepper and salt, fill it with a staffing. 
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made of bread aQd butter moistened with w&ter, and 
seasoned with pepper and salt ; tie it together, rub the out- 
side with pepper and salt, and dredge flour over, stick bits 
of butter on, and "^ roast or bake it — serve hot with its 

own gravy, and currant jelly sauce. 

- . . ■ • 

To CLEAN Beef Teipe. — ^Rinse it dean in cold water, 
sprinkle lime over, then put it in a tub, cover with warm 
water, and let it stand for two or three hours ; then scrape 
it with a knife, and if the daj^ does not all come off easi- 
ly, sprinkle more lime on, and let it lie for an hour longer, 
then scrape it again and rinse it in cold water until it is 
clean, ana put it in salt and water for a day and night, 
change the salt and water three times, let it remain in each 
time, for a day and a night, then take it out, cut it in pie- 
ces about six inches wide, and twice that length, lay it 
in buttermilk for a few hours, to whiten it; then rinse it 
clean in cold water, boil it tender. After this, you may 
dress it as you may prefer. 

To Fry Taipx. — ^Lay a piece of tripe in salt and water 
over night, then dry it with a clean cloth, dredge it with 
flour, have some lard or other fat hot in a pan, lay the 
tripe in, season with pepper when done on one side 
and a delicate brown, turn the other, when both sides are 
done, lay it on a dish, add some vinegar to the gravy, and 
pour it over the tripe ; or the vinegar may be omitted, and 
the gravy added by those who like it 

Fbicassxed Tbipe. — Cut the tripe in narrow slips, put 
some water or milk to it, add a good bit of butter rolled 
in flour, season with pepper and a Uttle salt, let it simmer 
slowly for some time, and serve hot, gamish with 
parsley. . , 

Ox Head Cheese. — Split an ox head in half, and crack 
the side bones, and take out the eyes, lay it in water one 
night to draw out the blood, then put it in a kettle with 
sufficient water to cover it, let it boil gently, skimming 
it often, until the meat leaves the bones, then take it up 
with a skimmer,, take out every particle of bone, sea- 
son to taste with pepper and salt, chop it fine, then tie it 
in a cloth, and press it by layin|^ a gentle weight on it-^ 
when cold it is nt to serve— cut in thin sUces. 
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PongcD H|UlD. — ThorougMy clean a head, split it open, 
take out the eyes, &c. 

Then boil it gently in water sufficient to cover it, skim it 
clear» when the meat leaves the bones it is done enough, 
then take it up, take out every particle of bone, strain the 
Uquo£ in whicn it was boiled, add pepper and ssilt to taste, 
and put with the meat in a stewpan, and let it do slowly 
until nearly all the water is done away ; then put it in a 
stone pot, press it down, and set it away to become cold ; 
to be eaten sliced for lirnch or supper. 

V«AL. — ^Veal should never be kept long before dressing, 
as it by no means improves by keeping. The loin is apt 
to taint under the kidney ; it will be soft and shmy when 
stale. 

In the shoulder, if the vein is a clear red it is good, 
when there are any yellow or dark spots it is stale. 

The breast and neck, when good, look white and clear 
Veal must in all cases be well cooked. 



Vjqai. Broth. -^Boil a knuckle of veal in a gallon of 
water, with two ounces of rice or vermicelli and a little 
salt ; when thoroughly boiled, and the water reduced to 
half, it is-done. 



BoUiED Veal. — Veal should be boiled in plenty of water, 
if boiled in a cloth it will be whiter ; it should be boiled 
by the same rule as other meats ; that is, to be put in 
when the water is cold and boiled gently till tender, serve 
with a sauce of drawn butter, parsley or oyster sauce — 
allow fifteen minutes to each pound of meat. 

Hashed Veal. — Take some cold boiled or roast veal, 
chop it, add to it some gravy or drawn butter, and pepper 
and salt to taste ; let it simij^er slowly, and pour it on a 
dish, with toast laid under. 

Or chop some veal fUie with cold boiled potatoes mois- 
tened with gravy, or a little water, add some butter rolled 
in flour, and pepper and salt to taste ; set it on the coals, 
keep stirring all the tinje, that it may not bum — ^when 
thoroughly heated through it is done ; form it in a roU 
and serve. 



Veal FRiTTxns.-<^ut 0old veal in thin slices, dip them 
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in batter, and fry them, Bprinkle salt over and senre 
Make the batter of eggs, milk and fk>xa. 

VxAS. Sausaoxs.— Take equal quantities of lean veal and 
fat pork, chop it very fine, season with pepper, salt, and a 
little chopped sage, if liked ; when wanted for use, fioiu 
your hands, form it in cakes, and fry it — serve vdth boiled 
vegetables. 

Bexast or Ykal. — ^Tlie breast of veal may be stuffed, 
and roasted or baked ; baste it well, and serve with the 
gravy in a boat. Jt is often served as a broil. 

Breast of Veal Srxwxn.-^ut a breast of veal in pieces 
with a bone in each, put it in a stew-pan with some thin 
slices of corned f)ork, and a little water (not enough to 
cover it) ; let it simmer until the meat is tender ; it must 
be kept covered close : then add a quarter of a pound of 
butter, with two tablespoonfuls of flour worked in it, 
and some chopped parsley. Let it simmer for ten minutes ; 
lay sdme thin slices of toasted bread on a dish, lay the 
meat on, pour the gravy over, and serve% 

A fillet of veal may be stufl^'d, and roasted, or stewed. 

Aloiifofveal should be roasted; a shoufder may be 
roasted with the bone in — or bone it, fill the place with a 
stnfling of bread, seasoned with butter, pepper, and salt ; 
rub salt and pepper all over before stuffing, skewer it to a 

food shape ; dredge the outside well with flour, stick bits of 
utter over, and roast or bake it. Have some water in the 
San to baste with when it is done, and take the meat up— 
redge a little flour to the gravy, and if necessary, add 
more water ; let it boil up once, strain it, and serve in a boat 

Neck of Veaj-. — ^This may be boiled, and served with 
drawn butter, or stewed—See Breast of Veal Stewed. 



Veal Sweetbreads.— These are best iDasted with the 
meat, or they may be fried in butter, or stewed in a drawn 
butter sauce. 

Calf's Head. — ^Clean it very nicely, soak it in salt and 
water, that it may look very white ; take out the tongue 
to salt. Boil the head until very tender, then strew it over 
^^ bread crumbs ; baste with Crater and butter and roast 
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It brown* After washing the brains in salt and water* 
boil them till tender; add to them butter, pepper, and 
salt, and serve in a little dish. 

Cfr boil the head until the meat leaves the bones (boil 
the brains and tongue with the head) ; then take it up. 
Take out all the bones $ sprinkle pepper and salt to taste ; 
chop it small, then lay a coarse cloth in a colander ; lay 
the minced meat in cover with the cloth, lav a weight on 
it. to press. 



MEAT PIEt. 

• 

Veal Pne. — ^Line a deep tin pan with a good cnlst : par- 
boil the meat, and put it in, season high; nearly fill 
the pan with water in which the meat was parboiled. 
Sprinkle flour over, add a piece of butter, and cover with 
a tolerably thick crust. 

Chicken, olam, or oyster, may be made in the same 
manner. Oysters must not be cooked before putting into 
die pie. 

Veal Pot Pie. — Cut veal in small pieces, parboil it with 
some pieces of salt pork ; make a good crust, roll it toler* 
ably thin, and line the sides (not Sie bottom) of an iron 
pot, cut and pare as many potatoes as you wish, halve 
them, put them i^ the pot with water, season well with 
pepper and salt, shake some flour over, and a bit of butter, 
and finish by covering it with a crust. Dish it with the 
crust, and two thirds of the gravy on one dish, and th^ 
meat, potatoes, and remainder of gravy on another. 

Pork Pie. — ^Chop some cold toast fresh pork, season it 
well with pepper, salt, and sweet herbs ; line a deep dish 
with a short crust, put in the meat, nearly fill it with 
water, shake a Utde flour over, cover with a good crusty 
and bake. 



PoTATOE Pie. — Skin some cold boiled potatoes, cut them 
in slices, with cold meat of any kind ; let the meat be cut 
small, lay some of it in the bottom of a dish, then add a 
layer of i>otatoes; then meat and potatoes alternately 
until the dish is full ; then add a Httle gravy, or water and 
apiece <tf butter, and cover with a short crust 

11 
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PORKi HAM, Ito. 

To Chooix Pokk. — ^If the pork is fresh, the flesh appeiars 
cool and smooth. If the nnd is tough, thick, and cannot 
be easily impressed by the finger, it is old. 

Pork fed at still*houses is not fit for curing in any way. 
Ck>m fed pork is good, as is also dairy fed. 

In cutting up large hogs, the chine or backbone should 
be cut down on each side the whole length, and is either 
boiled or roasted ; the chine is considered Uie prime part. 

The sides of the hog are made into bacon, and the inside 
18 cut with very little meat to the bone ; there is a large 
H)are-rib on each side, which is generally divided in two» 
a sweet bone, and a blade bone. - 

The bacon is the whole outside, and contains a fore-leg, 
and a ham ; the latter is the hind-leg, but if left with the 
bacon is called a gammon. 

There are also Sie gnskins. Hog's lard is the inner fat 
of the bacon hog. 

Pickled pork is made of the flesh of the hog, as well as 
bacon. * / 

Porkers are not as old as hogs ; their flesh is whiter, 
and less rich, but not e<}ually tender. 

A porker is usually divided in four quarters — ^the fore- 
quarter consists of the spring, or fore-leg ; the fore-loin or 
neck ; the spare-rib, and giiskin. 

The hind-quarter consists of the leg and loin. 

A variety of nice dishes may be made of the feet of 

§ork — they should be cut off before the legs are cured — 
le same may be said of the ears. 
The bacon hog is sometimes scalded, to take off the 
hair, and is sometimes singed; the porker ia always 
scalded. 



Pig's Hxad-Chxese. — ^Having thoroughly cleaned a hog 
or pig's head, split it in two, take out the eyes and the 
brain — clean the ears, throw scalding water over the 
head and ears, then scrape them well ; when very clean, 
put it in a kettle with water to cover it, and set it over a 
rather quick fire — skim it as any scum rises ; when boiled 
80 that the flesh leaves the bones, take it from the water 
with a skimmer into a large wooden bowl or tray ; then 
take out every particle of bone» chop the meat mie, 8ea« 
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0mx to taste with salt and pepper (if liked a little pound* 
ed sage may be added), spread a cloth over a colander, 
and put the meat in, then fold the cloth closely over it, 
lay a weight on that may press equally the whole surface ; 
and if prefened lean, let the weight be heavy ; if fat, a 
lighter one. 

When cold, take off the weight, take it from the colan- 
der, and keep it folded in the cloth. 

Scrape whatever fat may be found on the outside of 
the cloth and colander, and after the water is cold in 
which it was boiled, take the fat from that aJso — ^put it in 
some clean water, give it one boil, then strain it through 
a cloth, and set it to become cold ; when it is so, take ofi 
the cake of fiat, it is fit for any use. 

To nasss Frssh Pork. — Pork should always be well 
done, as it is both unwholesome and unpalatable other- 
wise. 



To Roast a Loin. — ^Take i^ sharp pen-knife and cut the 
skin across, then go over it ih the opposite direction so as 
to form small squares or diamonds, to make the cracklibg 
eat better. 

All pork to roast or bake that has the rind on, should be 
done m this way. 

To Roast a Leo or PoRK.<^Sco]3e it as above directed, rub 
it all over with pepper and salt, and pounded sage if liked ; 
stick bits of butter over the whole surface, roast it chsp» 
have some water in the dripping-pan under the meat, 
with a htUe salt in it to baste with, and continue to baste 
with it, and the gravy as it runs into the pan, from the meat ; 
when liie steam from the meat draws towards the fire,^t is 
done — ^en dredge a little flour to the gravy, and let it boil 
up once ; and serve in a gravy-boat. This is called mock 
goose. 

I 4 

Thx Spring or Hand of Pork. — ^This piece, if young and 
roasted as pig, eats well--or take the spring cut off the 
shank or knuckle ; rub it over with pepper and salt, and. 
ehop^ed sage, if iULed ; roast !t for two hours. Or it may 
be boiled. s 



To Roast a Pia^Fill the pig with a stuffing, made of 
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bread and butter moistened with milk and water» and 
seasoned with pepper, salt, arid herbs if liked, and sew 
it up, or tie a string around it ; then put it to the fire, 
die^e it well with a little flour, baste it well with a Uttle 
butter and hot water, until the eyes drop out; the fire 
must be hotter at each end, than in the middle — save 
all the gravy that runs from it •When the pig is done 
enough, stir up the fire ; take a coarse clo+h, with about a 
quarter of a pound of butter in it, and rub the pig all over 
until the crackling is crisp ; then take it up. 

It may be served whole if small, or lay it in a dish, cut 
off the head, then spht the body in two, before drawing 
out the spit; cut off the ears from the head, and lay them 
at each end, lay the two halves of the body close together 
in the middle of the dish, split the head and lay it at each 
side with the ears. 

Take the gravy which has run from the meat, chop th€i 
liver, brains, and heart small, and put them to it (boil 
tiiem before chopping, till tender), and put it in a stew- 
pan, with some bits of butter,. dredge in flour, and give it 
one boil, and serve in a gravy-boat. 

To Bake a Pio. — Prepare a pig as for roasting, lay it on 
a trivet, or on muffin-rings in a pan ; stick bits of butter 
over and dredge it well with flour, put some water in the 
pan, that the gravy may not be burnt ; when it is done 
enough, which it will be in from two to three hours,' ac- 
cording to the size of the pig, rub it over with a buttered 
dotib, then put it in the oven again to dry — ^then take it 
on a dish and cut it up or serve whole ; add more water 
to the gravy in the pan, and having boiled and chopped 
the heart, liver, etc., add them with more seasoning if 
necessary ; dredge in flour, give it one boil and serve in a 
gravy-boat. 

Sauces to serve wtth roast Pig or Pork.— Mashed 
potatoes, onion sauce, bread sauce, turnips mashed, saladt 
and apple sauce, cranberry sauce, and currant-jelly. 

Pickled cucumbers, pickled beets, grated horse-radish, 
and pickled nasturtions, &c. 

To make Pio tastji as LArfs.— Take the hind-quarter of 
a large roasting pig ; take off the skin, rub it well with 
pepper and salt, and pounded herbs, and roast it — serve 
vithaMlad. 
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Pork Tender Loin. — This part is delicate eating, either 
broiled or fried. It may generally be had at packing- 
houses, or where pork is cut up for salting. Steaks cut 
from this part are good, but not equal to the tender loin, 
which is cut with the grain^— steaks are cut across it. 

To STEW FRESH PoRK — Chop the spare-rib, or any other 
part in pieces, put it in a stewpan, with some water ; 
season with pepper and salt ; let it simmer till very ten* 
der, skim it clear, dredge flour in» add bits of butter (if 
the meat is rather lean, there should not be too much 
"Water) ; lay slices of toast in a deep dish, and pour the 
stew over. 

Potatoes m|iy be stewed with iU or boiled separately, 
and served with it. 



Soused pig's feet. — Having thoroughly* cleaned and 
scraped them, put them in a pot of water, and boil until 
the bones, or joints are loose ; then take them from the 
hot water, into cold vinegar, enough to cover 'them ; add 
%^hole pepper ; keep them covered with vinegar. 

They are eaten plamly soused, or they.may be split in 
two, and broiled; then* rub butter over, and pepper them. 



Pig's feet Pie. — ^Having prepared and boiled them as 
for sousing, make a good paste crust, line a deep dish, 
split each foot, and put a layer on the crust ; lay bits of 
butter over, dredge on some flour, then another layer of 
the split feet, then bits of butter, and flour dredged over, 
and pepper sprinkled over ; nearly fill it with water, put 
a paste crust over ; cut a slit in the top, ornament it with 
paste leaves, or a flower, and^bake in a quick oven. 

Hoo^s HEAD Pickled. — ^Put the head in some beef pickle 
fbr three or four days, then take it out, wash and scrape 
it clean, and boil it until the bones come out ; then tak^ 
it up ; take out every particle of bone, chop it, season 
high with pepper and salt, and herbs ; lay a cloth in a 
basin, and put in the chopped head, then fold the cloth 
closely about it, and lay a weight on to press it. When 
cold, put a cold spiced vinegar over it — do not remo^re 
the cloth ; serve slices of it garnished with parsleys-serve 
with mustard^ and grated hoQ^-radish, wet with vinegar. 
^11* 
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LAMB* 

Hie veiii in the neck of a fare-quarter of lamb should 
be a fine blue, it is then fresh ; if it is a green, oi yello'v 
cast, it is stale. If, tn hind^quarter, there is a £unt dis- 
agreeable smell, or if the knuckle is Umber, it is not good. 

In the head, if the eyes are fiiil, and bright, it is fresh; 
if the eyes are sunken, it is stale. 

A fore-quarter includes the shoulder, neck, and breast 

The hind-quarter is the leg and loin. 

The pluck generally, is sold with the head, liver, heart, 
lights, nut, and swell. 

The fry contains the sweetbreads, skirts, lamb-stcmeSf 
and some of the hver. 



To pmxplRS' A QvARTKa OF Lahb roa RoAsmro.-^Wash it 
in cold water, rub it all over with pepper and salt, stuff the 
breast with a stuffing of slices of bread buttered, and 
peppered, and moistened with water— skewer it in ; strew 
oread crumbs over the outside, and stick bits of butter 
over the whole surface, and roast, or bake it. Have 
enough water in the dhppmg-pan to baste with, and for 
gravy. ♦ 

The neck and the leg make good soup-*or a stew. 
(See Viol Stewed,) 



Lamb Hashed. — (See Ved Hashed.) 



Broiled Breast or Veal. — ^Have a clear, bright fire of 
coals ; when the gridiron is hot, rub it over with suet, lay 
on the meat, the inside down ; let it be well done, then 
turn the other side — have a hot dish, witli plenty of but- 
ter, sprinkled with pepper, and salt ; lay the meat on, 
turning it from side to side, that it may be well seasoned. 

Lamb Stewed wtth Peas. — Cut the neck or breast in 
pieces, put it in a stewpan with some salt pork, sliced 
thin, put enough water to cover it ; cover it close, and let 
it stew until the meat is tender ; then skim it free from scum, 
put to it a quart of green peas shelled, add more hot water^ 
if necessary ; cover it till the peas are done tender, then 
add a bit of butter, rolled in flour, and pepper to taste; 
let it simmer for a few minutes^<-«nd serve. 
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Lamb Pot Feb. — ^Take the net^k and breast of lamb, cut 
it small; cut half a pound of sweet salt pork m thick 
slices, and parboil it with the lamb. When half done, 
take it out ; make a pot pie crust (See Pastry)^ strain die 
."waler in which the mea.t was parboiled, roll the paste 
about half an inch thick ; line the sides only of a lai^e 
Qtewpan, or a dinner pot, then lay in some of the meat; 
season with pepper and salt, dredge a little flour over, 
and some of the crust cut in sUps, the length 4tnd size of 
your finger ; then put in more of the meat, add the season- 
ing as before, then put in tne strained liquor ; if not enough 
to cover the meat, add more water ; work . some flour in 
a tablespoonful of butter, and lay it on the meat ; then 
cover with a top crust, cut a slit in the top— cover the 

got with a close cover, and keep a gentle, but regular 
eat under. When the top crust is cooked, the whole 
is done. 

Take the crust on one dish, with some of the gravy, 
and the meat on another, and serve. 



Haslet Habbed. — ^Boil the haslet {liver, lights, te.); 
when done, chop it ^e, put it in a stewpan, with pepper 
and salt to taste, and a dredging of flour over, and just 
enough water to keep it from burning — ^put it over a nre, 
keep stirring with a spoon ; when thoroughly cooked, 
serve. 



MUTTON. 

OBSERVATIONS ON MTTTTON. 

The pipe that runs along the bone on the inside of a 
chine, or saddle of mutton, should be taken out, and if it 
is to be kept any length of time, the part close around 
the tail, must be rubbed with salt, after cutting out the 
kernel. The kernel should also be taken out of the thick 
part of the leg, as that .part is most likely to become 
tainted. 

The chine and rib>bones should be wiped ever^ day, 
and the bloody part of the neck cut oS, otherwise it will 
not keep. 

In the breast, the brisket changes first-^therefore it is 
best to rub it with a httle salt 
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Mutton for roasting should hang in a cool ilrjr place, 
as long as it will keep without tainting. For broiling, or 
frying, it is also best to hang. For boiling, if kept too 
long, it will not be a good color. 

When roasted, a paper should be skewered over the 
fat, until it is nearly done, when it must be taken off, and 
the meat basted with butter, and dredge well with flour. 

To choose mutton, see that the lean is a bright color, 
and close fine grain, and tender to the touch, and the fat 
white and firm. * 



Mutton Stejlks Stewsd. — Cut the mutton in thin steaks, 
and put it in a saucepan, with some whole pepper, a cup 
of rice, and two onions, and water to cover the whole ; 
stew it slowly, skimming it often. When the meat is ten- 
der, take out the onions, lay the rice in a dish, and the 
meat on it. 



Breast or Mutton Broiled. — Boil the mutton till nearly 
tender, then broil it over a bright fire of cosds, have a hot 
dish, with plenty of butter, pepper, and salt to taste, 
serve hot. s 

Steaks or chops may be broiled in the same way, with- 
out parboiling. 

Mutton Cutlets Breajded. — Season them well with 
pepper, and salt, and lay them into melted butter, turn 
them often, that they may imbibe sui^cient of the butter ; 
then rub them well over with bread crumbs, and broil 
them over a clear fire ; take care that the bread does not 
burn. 



\. 



Mutton Collops. — Cut some thin collops from a leg of 
mutton, take out all the sinews, and rub them over with 
a mixture of pepper, salt, and a little flour, or bread 
crumbs ; melt some butter and lard in a frying-pan, and 
when it is quite hot, put in the collops, or steaks ; fiy 
both sides a nice brown, then lay them in your dish, and 
serve with or without the gravy. 

Or you may finish with a sauce made thus, — beat an 
e^, with two spoonfuls of water, add it to the gravy in 
which the meat was fried, keep it stirring until the ^g is 
Cooked, then pour it over the meat. 

Fry mutton chops in tlie same manner. » 
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Leo op Mutton. — ^If a leg of miitton is roasted, serve 
with currant -jelly, or onion sauce, or both. 

If it is boiled, serve caper, or nasturtion sauce, or plain 
drawn butter, and vegetables. 

Leg op Mutton Stupped. — Make a stuffing of beef suet, 
chopped fine, or butter, and bread crumbs,' seasoned to 
taste with pepper, salt, and sweet herbs (if liked) ; mix 
all together, with the yolk of an egg, or some warm 
water ; put it under the skin of the thickest part of. the 
leg, under the flap; and at the knuckle ; have some salt 
and water to baste with first, afterwards baste with the 
gravy, as it runs out. When nearly done, baste with but- 
ter, and dredge with flour ; serve with son^e of the gravy 
in the dish. 

It may be boiled after stuffing it —serve with drawn 
butter, oyster, or nasturtion sauce. 

" I 

Loin of Mutton. — ^Roast a loin ; some prefer to have it 
cut lengthwise, like a saddle. 

The loin makes good steaks, pies, or broth ; take care 
to cut off enough of the fat. 



Neck op Muttoij. — ^This piece is particularly useful, as 
80 many dishes may be made of it. The bone should be 
cut short. The best end may be boiled, and served with 
boiled turnips, and "a sauce — ^gamish with parsley. 
' Or it may be roasted, or dressed in steaks, made in pies, 
or stewed. To make the fat look very nice, take on the 
skin after it is boiled^ 



Mutton Pastry to eat like VENisoN.-^Take a fat loin 
of mutton, let it hang several days, then bone it, beat it 
well with a rolling-pin. To ten pounds of meat, take a 
quarter of a pound of sugar, rub it well with this, then 
pour over it a glass of port wine, and a' glass of vinegar ; 
let it lie in this for five days, then wash it, and wipe it drv, 
and season it highly with pepper and salt ; lay it in a dish, 
and to ten pounds of meat, take one pound of butter, spread- 
ing it all over the meat-^rput crust around the edge of the 
dish, and cover with a thick crust. If thin, it will be over- 
done before the meat is cooked ; bake in a slow oven. 

Put the bones in a pan, in the -oven, with sufficient 
waler, and a. glass of port wine, to cover them; add a 
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litde pepper, and salt — ^this will make a hch giav>% which 
must oe added to the pastry, when done-. 

Sugar gives a greater shortness to the meat, and abett^ 
flavor than salt, too great a quantity of which hardens 
it — sugar will be found a great preservative. 

Mutton Pie.— Take off the meat from a loin of muttoa^ 
cut it in chops, and season them with pepper and salt ; 

Sut a layer of chops in the bottom of a deep dish, upon 
lese lay some peeled potatoes, cut in slices, about an inch 
in thickness 4 then (if liked), some thin slices of onion ; put 
more chops over, fill half full of water, add butter, w|th 
plenty of flour rolled in (a quarter of a pound of butter to a 
common-sized pie) ; cover with a puff paste, or raised 
crust, and bake two hours in a hot oven^ 



Shottldkb of Mutton. — ^Roast it, serve with onion saucev 
turnips mashed, and mashed potatoes. The blade bone 
may be broiled. 



Shoulder or Mutton wtth Otbtku. — Let it hang till* 
tender, then rub it over with salt, bone it, and sprinkle it 
well with j>epper ; lay some oysters over, tie it m a cloth, 
and boil it in just enough water to cover it till tender. 
Have ready an oyster sauce, and when the meat is dished, 
pour it over, and serve. 



Mutton Slices in Cream. — Cut from roasted, or broiled 
mutton, and put them in a stew-pan, with a good drawn 
butter, or cream sauce ; add a little salt, and pepper ; let 
them simmer till thoroughly heated ; lay toast in a dish, 
lay the slices on, and pour over the sauce— ^erve hot 

Lamb may be done m the same way. 



Mutton Hams. — These are prepared in the same man- 
ner as beef hams. — (See Smoked Beef). 

Broiled Mutton Steaks. — Cut some steaks about half 
an inch thick, take off some oft^e fat, and all of the skin, 
beat theni well with a rolling-pin, to make them tender ; 
have a bright fire of coals ; as soon as the gridiron is hot, 
rub it oyer with bits of butter, place it over the fire, 
and turn the steaks frequently; when they are done. 
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Sprinkle with pepper, and a little salt; nib them oyer 
with butter, and serve with horse-radish, or pickles. 



VENJ80N. 

To CHOOSE Venison. — ^The choice of venison should be 
regulated b^r the fat, which, when the venison is youngt 
should be thick, clear, and close. 

As it always begins first to taint towards the haunches, 
run a knife in that part ; if tainted* you will perceive a 
rank smell, and it will have a dark greenish appearance. 

If you wish, you may keep it a long time with careful 
management and watching, by the following {process; 
Wash it well in milk and water, and dry it penectly with 
a cloth, till there is not the least damp remaining, then 
dust ground pepper over every part ; this is a good pre- 
servative against the fly. 

. When to be dressed, wash it with a Uttle lukewarm 
water and wipe it dry. 

6r£ast of Venison. — Either roast or fry it ;-^ 

Put some gravy into a stew-pan with some red-wine» 

currant jelly and lemon juice, dredge in some fiour ; boil 

these together, then put in the venison, when thoroughly. 

heated ti^ough, serve ; this is for venison that has been 

once cooked. 



Venison Steaks. — ^BVy or broil the steaks, and serve hot, 
with currant jelly by itself, or warmed ^th port wine. 



POULTRYf &C. 

Be careful, in choosing a goose, that the feet and bill 
are yellow ; if they, are red , they are old . When fresh, the 
feet are pliable ; if stale, they are dry and stiff; if the skin 
and joints are tender, it is good. 

To ROAST Goose. — ^Draw the inside from the goose, take 
out the loose fat, wash it inside and out with warm 
water, then rub it well over with a mixthre of pepper and 
salt— prepare a stu^g as follows : cut up nearly a 
whc^e sixpenny loaf, butter it well; put to it enough 
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"wann water to moisten it, and pepper and salt to taste ; 
if liked, a little fine thyme or sage may be added to it 
Fill the goose, and then fasten it together with a coarse 
needle and tliread.have a bright fire — ^baste first with salt 
and water, turn it often ; from one hour to an hour and a 
half will roast a good siJzed goose ; thicken the gravy with 
jbl little flour and water, if there is much fat skim it off and 
Btrain the rest. Apples stewed without sugar, boiled tur- 
nips, celery, mashed potatoes, are ser\'ed with it, also 
boiled onions. 



To BROIL Birds. — To prepare bHtls or chickens for broiling, 
•put them up the sidei, take off the leg at the hip joint and also 
take. off the winp;, and flatten the breast and back bone ; lay the 
pieces on a gridiron over bright coaU, turn them often antil they 
«re well don^, then rub them well over with sweet batter, in 
which pepper and salt are worked; coirer them and keep the dish 
hot until they are served. 
• ' ' ' 

PioxoN OR Bird's cutlets. — Divide' pigeons in half from 
the neck to the rump, turn the foot inwards, so that it may ap- 
pear like the bone of a cutlet chop ; season it with salt and 
pepper, roll it in flour and fry it in hot butter and lard ; keep it 
covered whilst frying, have a ouick fire. Chickens, turkeys, 
ducks and game, may be roasted the same as geese, with the 
exception that all the fat is to remain. 

Rabbits. — Cut off the four legs at the first joint, raise the skin 
of the back and draw it over the hind legs ; leave the tail on 
them, draw the skin over the back and slip out the fore legs, cut 
it from the neck and head ; cut off the ears ; cut it open, clean it, 
and fill it with a stufiing; bring the hind legs forward and run 
a skewer from one to the other through the body--do the same 
with the fore legs, turn the head back and put a skewer in at 
the mouth and through the back of the neck to keep the head in 
its place — tie a string around the body to keep the stuffing in ; 
wifid roast it the same as a goose--K>r it may be broiled to eat with 
a sauce. 



Game. — Game may often be made fit for eating, when appar- 
ently spoiled, by nicely cleaning it and washing with vinegar 
and water ; if you have any birds which you fear will not keep, 
draw, crop, ana prick them ; wash in two or three waters, and sail 
them ; have in readiness a sauce-pan of boiling water, and plunge 
them in*one by one, drawing them up and down by the legs, that 
the water may pass through them ; do this for five minutes, tben 
hang them .up in a cold pUce ; when perfectly cold, rub some salt « 
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mnd pepper on the inside, wash them before dressing ; the nkMt 
delicate birds may be preserved in this way. 

Chtcksn frittbrs. — Make a batter with two eg^, a quart of 
new milk and flour — to this add a cold roast or lx>iled chicken 
cut small ; season with salt and pepper, fry in lard. 



Chickens pulled.— Take off the legs, rump and side bones 
of a cold chicken, and pull the white parts into shreds ; toss 
them up in a little eream, floiir, butter, salt and pepper; stir 
them together till the butter is melted, then lay it in a dish ; lay 
the rump in the middle, and tbe legs at each end, having pre* 
viously broiled, and seasoned them. 

WHifB Fricassee OF Chicken. — Cut up the fowls, and soak 
them in milk and water for two houfs ; then put thom in a stew- 
pan with butter rolled in flour, add salt ana pepper, and half a 
pint ofmilk, with an egg beaten in it; let them stew gently for 
one ^our. 



Brown Fricassee. — Cut up the fowls, take out the entrails 
and crop ; take the gall bag carefully from the liver, clean the 
gizzard and heart, then give the whole a good rinse; then put 
them in a stew-pan, with rather more water than to cover them, 
and then simmer until tender, then add a quarter of a pound of 
butter, worked together with a table-spoonful of flour, add pepper 
and salt, and chopped parsley to taste, give itt)ne good boil and 
serve. 



Chicken and Turkey Patties. — Mince some cold chicken 
or turkey, put to it some of the gravy, or if you have none, line 
your pie dish with a paste, put in your minced meat ; work some 
butter and flour together, and lay bits all over the meat, then 
nearly fill Ihe dish with water, season with pepper and salt ; and 
if liked, a little ground mace, cover with a nice paste, and cook 
until the crust is done. • 

Wild Fowl. — The flavor of wild fowl is presennjd better by 
not stuffing them ; put in each pepper, salt, and a bit of butter : 
wild fowl do not requiie as much dressing as tame ; they should 
be done of a nice color, and nicely frothed, ahd a rich gravy 
served in the dish with them; if you wish to remove the fishy 
smell, put an onion and salt, and hot water in the dripping-pan ; 
and baste for the first ten minutes with this — then remove tha 
pan, and keep constantly basting with butter. 
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PRESERVES. 

Marmalade may be made of almost any fruit The beat, how- 
wer, are peaches, auifices, oranges and apples. 

It is usually made by boiling the fruit and sugar together, and 
constantly stirring it to a kind of pulp. When done, out it in 
atone or white earthen jars, cover close when cold. 

Candikd Okamoi Pxbl. — Boil the rind of thick skinned oiw 
•nges in several waters, until all the bitteris extracted, then boil 
it until tender in clarified sugar; when peilectly clear and tirans* 
parent, it is done. 

Ba'kii) Peaks.— Wash half a peck of good .baking pears, and 
lay them in an iron pot or pan, pour over them of moiaafees and 
water each a pint ; when the lyrup is rich and thick and the 
pears tender, they are done. 

In making fine preserves, when double refined sugar is used it 
is much less trouble than when brown sugar is made use o£ As 
in the first case, one has. but to put just enough water to dissolve 
the sugar and give it a boil, and it is ready for the fruit— whereas 
in the latter, it must go through a long process of clarification. 
A clean brass or porceuiin kettle must be used for preserves. 

■ • 

PsACH Prbsbrvbs. — Take ripe, sound peaches, peel them and 
cut them in half; take of white sugar a pound for each pound of frutt 
Add a tea^cup of «water to each pound ; set it on a gentle fire or 
furnace, stir it with a wooden or silver spoon until it is all dis- 
solved and hot, then add the fruit and let it boil until it is clear. 
Take it up in pots with a skimmer, give the syrup one more boil, 
take off any scum which may rise, then pour it over the fruit 
When perfectly cold, lay a piece of paper saturated with brandy 
over the preserve, and paste a piece of fine, close writing paper 
over the top of the jar or pot ; this will keep out all the air, and 
consequently keep the preserves from working. 

The above is not the usual method of preserving ripe fruit, but 
it will be found to have this advantage over the usual method — ^the 
juice not being drawn out by the sugar, the fruit has more of the 
natural taste, and is not made hard as in the other method. 
Peaches may be done whole — ^punch the stones out before paring. 
Pine-apple slices, berries, cherries, plums, or any other ripe fruit 
may be done in this way. 

PsAOfixs IN Brandt. — Take the finest white peaches you can 

Set not over ripe, rub off the lint with a flannel cloth, cut them 
own tjhe seam with a large needle, and cover them with white 
brandy; let them stand for a week, then make a syrup of a pound 
of sugar for each pound of peaches, take the fruit from the bran* 
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dy to the 8;{rn^, and boil theqi until they aie clear ; then take 
them out, give tne syrup another boil, then put it to the brandy, 
aiid then pour it over the fruit ; cover dose. 

Pippins in SLicES.-«-Take the fairest pippins, pare them ^hd 
cut them in slices without taking the cores out — take the same 
vreight of white sugar, put to it just water enough to dissolve it 
(not more than a gill to a pound); when it is so, put it over a gen- 
tle fire, let it come to a boil, then add the sliced apples, with two 
or three lemons sliced ; then, when they look transparent, take 
them up in a shallow glass dish. Give the syrup one more boil, 
then when a little cooled pour it over. These may be done when- 
ever they may be wanted ; two hours will do them. 

Watermelon Pkbserved. — Gut off the green outside and the 
inside, leaving only the white part \ cut it in form, scald them in 
water in which is a little alum and peach leaves, or lemon skins, 
when tender take them in a colander. Make a syrup of equal 
weight of sugAT, strain it and put it to the fruit. Add to it some 
thin slices of lemon, and let it boil gently until it looks clear, 
when it is done enough ; take it from the isyrup with a skimmer, 
give it a good boil, skim it and put the whole in jars or pots. 
- Citron, melon, or musk melon may be done in the same man* 
ner, the musk-melon must be cut in long strips. A little green 
ginger'done with it is liked by some. 

Quinces. — The large apple quince makes the finest preserve. 
Pare, halve, and take the cores from your quinces, then put them 
in clear water to cover them, cover them and let them boil gently 
until Tou can pass a broom splint through them, tlien. take 
them irom the hot water with a skimmer into a pan of cold wa- 
ter (this will preserve the light color), take as many pounds of 
sugar as you have quinces, put to it enough of the water in which 
the quinces were boiled, to dissolve it, put ik over a gentle fire 
and let it come to a boil, then put in the quinces until they are 
transparent, after which take them from the syrup, give it one 
more boil, then pour it over the quinces. When they are cold, 
lay a paper dipped in brandy upon them, and paste a nne willing 
paper over the pot or jar. 



^ Gbapes. — A new and excellent way to preserve grapes, is to 
piek the fruit from the stems, take an equal weight of sugar, dis- 
solve it with as little water as possible, and put it over a gentle 
fire ; then squeeze the pulp from the skins, save them, put the 
inside or pulp to the synip, bruise them to get out all the juice. 
After one or two good boils, strain and squeeze it through a thin 
muslin, this will take out the seeds. Then put in the skins to Vx 

the syrup, and return to the fire, they will fill up in one or two ^; 
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boilf. Finish by pouring them out, and when cold, eorei them 
ts nearly air tight as posilble. 

Small glass jars are best for any preserve, but of coifrse, the 
preserve must be cold, or nearly so, before putting it in glass. 

Appls JcLLT. — Take the core from fine rich pippins or tart 
app cs, put enough water to them to cover them. When boiled 
to pulp, strain them through a thin muslin ; measure the liquori 
ann to each pint put a pound of white sugar, flavor with lemon 
and boil it to a fine jelly — ^try it by taking some into a saucer to 
eool. Keep it in large tumblers, or wide mouthed jars. Wet tis- 
sue paper and press it closely over it. 
« .• — -^— — 

Currant jELLT.-r-For each pint of the juice take a pound of 
white sugar, dissolve it with as little water as possible, then pat 
it over a gentle fire, and put the currant juice to it. Let it sim- 
mer until it is a fine jelly ; to ascertain which, cool some in a 
•aucer. 

Finish the saace as apple jelly. Currants for jelly must not 
be too ripe, but merely red j fully ripe currants make a ropy jelly. 

To Stew Dried Fruit. — Wash the fruit (peaches, cherries, 
or plums), and to it put twice as much water as will cover it. 
Let it stew until it is swelled to its full size, then add to ita suf- 
ficiency of sugar to make it sweet to your taste, add more water 
if necessary, and let it simmer gently until the syrup is rich 
enough. Cherries and plums take at least two pounds of sugar to 
B quart ; peaches require rather less. 

Pineapples Preserved wrTHouT Cooking.— -Pare off the 
rough coat of the pineapple and cut it in thin slices — have pul- 
verized white sugar ready — put some at the bottom of a glass jar, 
then put in a layer of sliced pineapple, strew this plentifully 
with th^ sugar, say as thick again as the layer of fruit, then 
another layer of pineapple, and then one of sugar, and so 
sugar and fruit ajternately until the jar is full, ^t must be 
pressed down as tightly as possible— and lastly, fill it top full of 
sugar, then by sealing it, make it as nearly air tight as possible, 
and set them away in a dry, cool place j do not open them until 
the weather is cooL 



PICKLE$y MANGOES, VEGETABLES, &C. . 

To Pro RLE Nasturtions. — Put them in wide mouthed bot- 
tles, and cove:c with cold vinegar, cover close. 



To Pickle Onions.— Peel off the skins of the onions, scald 
them in salt and water, then take them up. Scald some vinegar, 
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with alspice, whole cloves, and mnstaid seed in it ; pour it hot 
over the onions ; there must be sufficient vinegar to cover the 
onions. When cold, cover close. Some sweet oil on the vinegar 
keeps the air from them. The small white oniony are the sort 
for pickling. 

Another. — Peel the onions until they are white, boil some 
strong salt water and pour it hot over them, cover them and let 
them stand twenty-four hours, then take them up with a skim-, 
mer, and poigr boihng hot spiced vinegar over. Any pickle must 
have enough vinegar to cover it. 

Melou Manooes.— Have small green melons, cut 'a bit the 
size of a twenty-five cent piece, take out the seeds, then secure 
each piece to its own melon. Ii^e a strong brine of salt and 
water, and pour it over the melons, let them remain for twenty- 
four hours, then take them out and prepare the following stuffing 
•—sliced horse-radish, small cucumbers, beans, nasturtions, mus- 
tard seed, Whole cloves, and black pepper ; fill each melon, then 
sew the piece on, and when all are done lay them in a stone jar ; 
make some good cider vinegar boiling hot and pour it over them. 
Cover it wim a cloth and let them stand all night, then pour the 
vinegar off, give it another boil, and again pour it over hot Re- 
peat this three or four times and they are done. This is not the 
usual way, but much the best. 

— — ~— * 

Pickled Cucumbers. — Make a strong briae (which will float 
*^& ^SS)i ^^^ pour it ovix your pickles, let them stand in this for a 
day and night, then take them from it, put them into a bright 
brass kettle with vinegar and water, and a good bit of alum, to 
green' and harden them. Fold a thick coarse towel over them 
and simmer them unti^ thoroughly heated through, then take 
them up with a skimmer into a stone pot or firkin, and cover 
with cold strong vinegar, with plenty of spice, cloves, mustard 
seed, and whole pepper. 

Green peppers may be done in the same manner. It is best to 
slit one seam and take out part of the seeds, otherwise they will 
be too strong. 



Vegetables. — Most vegetables require to be well washed, in 
plenty of water. Green vegetables are good in proportion as 
they are fresh. Spinach, cucumbers, new potatoes and turnips, 
should lie in cold water for some time hei6i» dressing. 



Potatoes. — The easiest way to dress potatoes, is to wash 
them well in two or three waters, taking off bits of the skin from 
each end about the size of a two-shilling piece, then thioW them 
into a pot <tf boiling water with a tea-spoonful of salt; they 
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win be done (if eonDmon siied potatoet) in about thrae qnuten 
of an hour; when done, take the skin off; lay them close ob% 
dish, butter them, shake pepper operand serve in a covered dish. 
hew potatoeamust be scraped with a knife to take the skin offf 
then boiled and served up in the same way Old Potatoes, if not 
the very best, may be made good by cutting out all imper- 
fections, and after boiling them finish as follows — mash them 
fine with a potato beetle — add milk and sweet butter, to make 
them smooth, and form them in a roll ; ornamenting them with 
^>ots of pepper, or browning them in an oven-— or before the fire. 

PoTATOss IN HASTK.^-A very nice little dish may be niade of 
potatoes, in about fifteen minutes (or lees if the water is boiling) ; 
peel and cut some potatoes in slices, a quarter or half an incn 
thick ; pour on them boiling ^ater, enough to cover them, and 
let' them boil till tender ; skim them, then add butter with floor, 
worked in it in proportion to the quantity of potatoes, let it 
boil up once, add a hftle chopped parsley, and serve with the 
addition of pepper to taste. 

Fbted oa Boiled Potatoes.— Cot cold boiled potatoes, in 
slices a quarter of an inch thick ; have ready a fiying-pan with hot 
lard or dripping, in which put some salt, lay in the potatoes, and 
let them fry a delicate brown, turning them as they require, or 
lav ^em on a eridiron over bright coals, and as they are done 
take them on a hot dish with butter, pepper, and salt to taste. . 

To aoAST Potatoes.— Wash them perfectly clean from sand 
or earth, and lay them in a hot oven or on a hearth before a bii^^t 
fire, turn them so that they may bake evenly. 

Sweet potatoes — These "are much better roasted than any 
other way. They are boiled the same as common potatoes— <old 
boiled sweet potatoes may be fried or broiled. 

Tub NIPS. — Peel turnips and boil them the same as potatoes, 
they require about the same length of time to do — serve the 
whole with butter, and pepper over, or a drawn butter. sauce, or 
mash them with butter, pepper, and salt The yellow or Russia 
turnip requires longer time than the white. 



Hashed Potatoes. — Cold boiled potatoes may be chopped 
or cut small, and heated over with a little water, butter, pepperand 
sa't; they must be thoroughly warmed, with only water to 
moisten them. 



pAasMirs. — ^Wash parsnips and boil them with their skins on . 
when done, sciape them anid slice them with butter, pepper, and 
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% 
■eH ; OT fry them as potatoes in hot lard<--or they may be stewed 
doAvn with meat. 



Carrots. — Carrots may be plain boiled, and served with a 
drawn butter sauce. They are genei-aliy used in soups, sliced or 
grated. 

Squashes or Cvv links. — Cut off the outside skin of 
squashes ; cut it open and take out the seeds and insides, boil 
the same as potatoes ; when tender, take them from the water 
into a colander, press all the water from them, and season with 
batter, pepper, and salt 



Spinach. — Spinach must be well washed in two or three 
waters, each cluster of leaves should be examined-^-put it in 
boiling water with a little salt ; twelve or fifteen minutes will do 
it-— when done take it into a colander and press alllhe water 
from it ; serve with hard boiled eggs sliced over it--or chopped, 
and season with butter, pepper, and salt. . 

AspARAOt7s. — This is a constant dish in the spring. While it 
is in season, the largest is considered best There are several 
ways of dressing it 

Asparagus ^Italian). — Break the asparagus' in pieces, boil 
them soft, then drain the water from them, then take a little but- 
ter or sweet oil. water, and vinegar, let it boil, then throw in the 
asparagus, and thicken with the beaten yolks of eggs. 

*Bt7TTERRD AsPARAOus. — Trim off the hard part of a bundle of 
asparagus neatly, and boil tHe remainder in clear water until ten- 
der. Then toast some thin slices of bread of a delicate brown, 
and place the boiled asparagus neatly over it, and pour over it 
melted butter or butter sauce. 



Asparagus and Eggs. — Butter some thin slices of toast and 
lay them on a dish, then cut some^oiled asparagus about the size 
of peas, break some eggs in a basing beat them well, and then add 
salt, pepper, arid the asparagus, with . two ounces of butter, put 
these into a stew-pan and set it on the coals and stir it until it is 
thick, then pour it over the toast, and serve. 



Asparagus Salad. — Boil a bundle of asparagus in salt and 
water till tender, then take them from the hot water with a skim - 
mer and throw them into cold water for about five minutes, then 
drain them dry, lay them in rows in a salad bowl, and pour over 
a dressing as for celery or salad. 
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ToMAToKs. — Tomatoes may be baked or stewed. To stew 
them, peel them and presa the seeds and juice out with the hand, 
and put them in a covered stew-pan with a little salt. They 
must be stirred with a silver spoon to prevent their burain«^. 
'When dissolved, add a good bit of butter and some pepper, and 
serve. 

Or, after peeling and pressing them, add to them bread* 
crumbs, bits of butter, and some' pepper, and bake or stew them. 

Salsify, or Otstkr Plant.— -The vegetable oyster to eat 
well, may be prepared in the following manner. Scrape the roots 
well, and wash them till tender. They may then be cat in slices 
and served with drawn butter, or fried as parsnips, or mashed and 
beaten with a batter of eggs, milk, and floiir, and fried as fritters. 

Artichokes must be stVippned of leaves, and the stalks cut 
close, then lay them in cold spjing water for some hours. They 
may then be made a salad of by slicing them very thin and serv- 
ing with vinegar, pepper, and salt, and if liked a tea-spoonful of 
oil, or boiled till tender, and seryed with drawn butter. 

Cucumbers. — The fresher this vegetable is, the more palata- 
ble and wholesome. ^ To dress them, cut off about an inch of the 
stem end, which is generally bitter, and take off every particle of 
the green outside, then lay then in a pan of cold water before 
slicing. Leaving them in water after they are sliced, takes away 
that peculiar flavor which is their characteristic. .Send them to 
the table sliced thin, with vinegar, salt, and pepper. 

Young onions are sometimes sliced with them, and are thought 
to render them less injurious. Cucumbers are liked cut in qutir- 
ter to eat with salt 



Oniovs. — White onions are best for boiling. Take off the 
skins and lay them in cold water for an hour or two before boil- 
ing. When boiled tender serve them with butter, pepper, and 
salt over, or a drawn butter. The red ones are good sliced thin, 
with vinegar, pepper, and salt Onions may be fried like potatoes. 

Beets. — Break off the leaves, but do not cut beets, as that 
spoi's both flavor and appearance, wash them and boil them till 
tender, then take them out into a basin of cold water and rub all 
the outside skin off with the hands, then slice them thin in a dish 
and just cover them with cold vinegar, and sprinkle , with pepper 
and salt, or quarter them and lay them for a day or two in cold 
Vineear, as fhey are then fit for use. The tops of young beets 
are dressed as asparagus. 

SwsxT Corn. — Sweet com, or sugar com as it is called, is 
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best for table. Strip off all the busks and break the ears in two 
or three pieces, then put them in boiling water to cover them, 
with a tea-spoonful of salt. If young and tender, one hour will 
boil them ; if not ver/ young, it mil require longer boiling. Eat 
with salt and cold butter. 

Or, aftej taking off the leaves and silk, cut the com clean from 
the cob with a sharp knife, and put it in a stew-pan with water 
enough to keep it from burning, let it boil gently for an hour and 
a half, then add to it butter) pepper, and salt to taste, and serve 
not. Lima beans are served with this. 



Lima Beams. — AAer taking the^ from the pod, lay them in 
cold water for a short time, then boil them in water to cover 
them, until they are tender, which will be in about an hour. 
They must boil gently; then if the water is not boiled nearly out, 
drain it off. Add to tnem butter, pepper, and salt, and serve. 

Green com is frequently boiled and served mixed with them*. 
(See Green Corn.} 

Green, ob Strtnged Beans^ — Get young, tender beans, take 
' off the stem end, and the strings from the sides of the beans, and 
cut them in lozenges of an inch length, then boil them tender in 
water to cover them. Some boil a bit of salt pork with them, or 
add to them when dished, butter, salt, and pepper to toste. Green 
corn cut from the cob is cooked with them ana called succatash. 



Radishes. — The red early radishes are good only when fresh. 
Trim them neatly, leaving if you please a little of the green at 
the top. Lay them in cold water for an hour or more before, 
using, and serve with salt 

Winter radishes must be pared or scraped and cut in half. 

Celery. — Scrape and wash the celery, cut the white part irl 
thin slices an4 serve in a deep dish (glass is best), with a dressing 
of a cup of vinegar, a tea-spoonful of made mustai-d, and the same 
of sweet oil^ell mixed; a little salt may also be added, orna- 
ment the edge of the dish with a vine of the most delicate of the 
green leaves ; and finish with a sprig in the centre. Or send it 
to the table in a celery gkiss to eat with salt 

Green Peas — (See Uma BeanSj) Peas, are prepared in the 
. same manner. 



Hominy. — There are three sizes of hominy ; the middle size 
is best — ^wash a tea- cup of it well in two or three Waters, all that 
is not good will rise to the top, drain it carefully off; then put to 
it a quart of water, and let it stand all night ; in the mornin|f itdd 
v« it a teaspoonful of salt, and set the vessel which contains it 
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orer the iire, in a kettle of boiling water ; one Hoar will boil it— 
the reaion for putting it iu water is, that otherwise it is very apt 
io tarn — ^when it has absorbed all the water, stir it. well with a 
spoon and senre. Coarse homing requires five or six hoan 
Doiling— 4ried beans are cooked with it 

DazsD Bbams — Get good white beans, lajr them in soak, after 
having picked out all the imperfect, for one night, then p\H them 
in fresh water two inches more than to cover them, add a bit of 
salt or corned pork and boil them for an hour and a half or two 
hours, until they are perfectly tender^ Coarse hominy boiled 
and addedf to them is sucataAh<--cayenne pepper improves them. 



Rice. — Wash and pick a pint of rice ; and pnt it in water, three 
inches more than to cover it ; add a teaspoonful of salt, and let it 
boil gently until the water is all absorbed or taken up — it is th6n 
done. If the vessel containing it, is set in another in which is 
boiling water, there is less danger of its baming. 



Lbttvce. — Separate all the leaves and lay them in a pan of 
cold water, for an hour before usin^^then take first the outer 
leaves and spread them over the sides and bottom of the dish, 
reserving th^ white tender leaves for the top. Have ready some 
hard boiled cold eggs, and slice or quarter them and lay them 
Over the salad — ^have vinegar, oil, and mustard, in the castor- 
some like the addition of a spoonful of white sugar. 



Cabbaqe. — Take offthe outside leaves, and cut the heads is 
fbur *, look well between the leaves to see that there are no insects 
secreted. Wash the quarters and put them in boiling water, with 
Ik little salt, and boil for an hour ; when perfectly tender, take it 
up in a colander and press all the water out, then lafice it out and 
chop it small, add butter, pepper, and salt to taste, and servei 
Or it may be bolted with salt beef or pork. *a 

Cabbage salad A«i> Cold Slaw. — Take a hISd close head 
of cabbage ; cut it in two, and with a sharp knife shave it fine, 
lay i1 in a dish, and garnish, tt^d finish as lettuce. For cold 
slaw cut it in the saoie way, then add^o it a |ood bit of butter, 
some vinegar, pepper and salt to taste, and put it in a clean stew- 
pan, set it on the fire -and stir it with a filver spoon until the sea- 
soning is mixed, and the butter melted. Serve in a covered dish. 

EQGS, PUDDINGS/ PIES, &e. 

Fresh egg^ wl^en held to the light, will look clear, an^ *olk 
distinct; if not good they will have a clouded appearance if 
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vtale abiej will be watery when broken. Eggs will keep good 
fi>r years if prepared a^oiiows,— one pint of coarse salt andooe 
pint of unsuuxked lime, to a pail of water-— keep it in a cellar or 
cool nlace. 

Omklbt foe Bkbakfast.— Whip up some fresh eg^is with 
pepper and salt— melt some lard in a tnick*bottomed frying-pan, 
add a little salt to it, and when hot, put in the whipped eg^, 
let them fry a nice brown, slip a knife aroand the edges while 
frying, when done, turn it out on a dish, it is only to be done on 
one side. Ham chopped fine and put to the eggs before cooking 
is very much liked 1^ some. The Spanish add chopped onions. 

To Boii. Eoos.-^Have astewpan of water boiling hot, into 
which put the eggs for five minutes for soft, or six for hard; Eggs 
are said to be more delicate when boiled in the following manner. 
Have a stewpan of boiling water, put in the eggs, and cover close 
for ftve minutes without putAig the stewpan over the fire. ^ Or 
have ready a stewpan wim clear boiling water, add to it a little 
salt, break the eggs one by one in a cup, and from it slip them 
into the boiling water j when the white is set take them up with 
a skimmer, put a bit of butter and a shake of pepper on eacn. 

Egos poachbd in Balls. — Put three pints of boiling water 
in a stewpan, set it on eotls — stir it with a stick until it runs 
round quickly, then break an egg into the middle ofitandcon** 
tinue to turn it until the ege is cooked, then take it up with a 
skimmer and lay it in a hot dish until you have enough. 

](^R0TRED Eoos. — Take eight eggSj beat the rolks of all with 
four of the whites' and a spoonful of water, add salt, sugar and the 
juice of a lemon, fry this as an omelet, whip the four remaining 
whites with jjfcute suffar to a high froth ana lay it on the opaele^ 
then bMHi^Refore the fire or in a dutch-oven. 




Common Custard. — Beat fQur or five eggs to a froth and stir 
them to a- quart of milk ; sweeten to taste, lavor with peach or 
rose water, or lemon essence, and half a teaspoonful of salt, butter 
a tin pan and pour in the custard— bake in a moderate oven- 
try when it is done, by putting a spoon handle into the middle of 
it ; if it comes out clean it is enough. Or the above preparation 
may be put into buttered cups, and set into a shallow pan of boiling 
water, which must be kept boiling until they are done. 

Hastt PnnniNa.— Put some milk in a stewpan over a clear 
fire ^ wh< n it boils stir it into a thick batter made of flour, to make 
a stiff paste, stir it all the time with a wooden spoon until the 
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flour ii cooked ; add a teaspoonful of salt ; dip a moald oi a deep 
dish in eoLd water, poor the pcfdding into it and let it cool ; when 
■sufficiently so to keep its fornix turn it out on a flat d|sh and senre 
with butter «nd sugar, or wine sauce. 

• WjifK SAUCE.'^Work equal quantities of batter and sugai; 
together with a glass of wine, add more or less wine as you pre 
fer it liquid or otherwise — a little nutmeg is an improvement. A 
fine sauce may be made of sugar and butter, flavored with lemon 
essence. 



Hard DuMPLiN68.-->Mix some Indian meal and a little salt 
into a paste with water, form it in balls about the size of all applei 
flour tne outside', and throw them into boiling water and let tbem 
boil for three quarters of an hour or an hoar ; when served with 
boiled meats they may be cooked with the same water — ^for dessert 
have a sweet sauce or the following 

OooD Sattce. — A cup of molasses made iiot with the juice o| 
one or two lemons and a good bit of butter. 

Paste Pubdino with Fruit.— Make a good pie paste, roll it 
out, and cover the whole surface with ripe, stewed, or preserved 
fruit, then begin at one side and 1W or roll it neatly : tie it in a 
nudding cloth, secure each end, and if a large one, boil it for two 
hours. Serve with butter and sugar, or a sauce. (See Remarks 
on Makit^ and Boiling Puddingi.) 

Apple Bread Puddiko. — Butter a deep mould; cut some 
slices of bread very thin, and butter them with sweet bdtter. 
Lay some in the bottom of a tin basin or pudding-pan, then put 
on it a layer of peeled and sliced apples, strew them with sugar 
and chopped lemon peel, and then another laver of buttered 
bread, and so fill the dish, the last layer being l^M||h|ke. It 
may be made in this way without the butter, ai^M^ to eat 
with a sauce. 

Ybast Dxtmplxnos. — Make a dough with a table-spoonful of 
yeast, a little salt, and warm milk, and flour; set it to rise, 
when light, flour your hands and make it in balls the size of a 
.common apple, throw them into boilin|^ water and cover close. 
In half an hour take them up with a skimmer; serve plain, with 
butter or with a sweet sauce. 



Applx DuMpLmos.— Pare, core, and quarter your apples— 
make a pie crust, roll it about half an inch in thickness, lay one 
mpxAe in a piece large enough to cover the apple, pieee it tight 
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around the apple wiiEh the finger, then throw them into a pot of 
boiling water for an hour. Take them up with a skimmer ; eat 
with sugar, butter, and nutmeg. 

- A good pudding paste may be made of sour milk, or buttermilk ^ 
and water, and a little saleratus, with flour enough to make a 
good, paste. 

- - « 

Appls FaiTTEBS.— ^Make a batter of sour milk and water, each 
half a pint, a bit. of saleratus the size of a small nutmeg, a little 
salt, and flour enough to make a batter, then stir it tmck with 
peeled and chopped apples. • Have a thick fr]ring-pan, in which 
put some sweet lard with a little salt* When it is hot put iv the 
oatter by spoonfuls. When one side is a good brown turn the ^. 

other ; as they are done take them on a dish, add a bit of butter £S^ 

and a tea-spoonful of sugar. ^ 

Boiled Applb Pudding.— MsJce the batter the same as fof V 

apple fritters, stir into it some quartered apples, tie it in a cloth, \ 

and boil for two full hours. . Serve with a sauce. Blackberries 
may be used for apples. 



-v^^. 



Another Batter fob Apple Fritters.— Two eggs, a pint 
of milk, and half a pint of water, with flour enough to make a 
good batter. Finish as above. 

RioB Pie Crust. — To two pounds of flour put one pound of 
lard or beef drippings. Rub the shortening well into the flour, T 

add to it a large tea-spoonful of salt, and water enough to bind it. 1 

TaHe as ihuch as will cover your pie, and a bit of butter nearly as 
lai^e, work these two together with your hands, flour your C^ke 
' ^ard well, and roll it out. This is a fine flaky paste. 

Ai>p ): ^lE. — Rub a pie dish Over with butter, line itfwith the 
^.f, • « •' .?ed paste, peel some good pippin apples, cut them ~ ^^ 

,• '■ t^' '■'Infill the pie crust as evenly as you can, then 

i . : strew it well with sugar, sprinkle over some 

gru . > . ' >rate half a nutmeg over, cover with a paste 
and bb. ■ • . crust is well done. 

The atK-v : cipe will answer for almost any ripe fruit pies, 
except in th<> matter of spices. . Peaches, cherries, plums, and 
such frifits, require none. 

Apple Tart. — Slice some nice apples and stew them with 
sugar and spice, line a dish with puff paste, and fill with the 
stewed apples (they must be allowed to become cold first), finish ^^ 

by laying strips of paste in bars across it, and bake. Apples -^ ' 

•tewed in this way for two crusts are good. 

13 
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CvsTAftD PiB. — Boil a pint of milk, xvhen zMaify eold add 
tkne well beaten egfs, & little' essence of lemon, a pinch of aalt, 
and sugar to taste. Grate nutmeg overt and bake with an under 
erust 



PxAOH Pie or Pudding. — Take small sized peaches, not venr 
ripe, peel them without cutting them up, line ja square pie dish 
with paste, strew some sugar over it, then lay in the peaches 
rather close together, then strew them plentifully with sufiar, 
pour a little water over, dredge on some flour, and cover wiUi a 
good paste crust; when the cnist is done it is enough. 

Or, the peaches may be cut in rather thick slices. Leaving 
the stones in the peaches improves the flavor. 

Crcrry PiK.^-IiaY a crust in the dish, then put in one or two 
ayers of cherries .witnout stoning them, sprinkle plentifully with 
agar. Dredge flour over, add some water, and cover with a good 
laste. 



Pluv PiE.*-Stew the frait for a few minutely sweeten them 
rellf and finish as any other pie. 
Currant, grape, &c., make the same as plum pie. 

Rhubarb Pie. — L^t the stalks be of a good size, cut them in 
ieces and stew- them slowly with a little water, until ten* 
•r, sweeten add grate nutmeg over, and finish as other piea or 
tits. 



Dried Fruit Pie.-— Dried fruit for pies should be put in sdak 
tfore stewing, then stewed till tender, have plenty of juice, and 
rell sweetened. 



Dried Cherry Pis.-^^ut the fruit into the pie, sweeten muc^- 
more than for eating. If not plenty of juice, add water and a 
iredging of flour. Cover and bake. ^ "* 

111 '•» 

Apple Pofps.— Roll out a gdod crust, have some apples peel - 
9d, cored, and quartered. Cut the paste in round or square pie* 
CCS, lay some of the quarters on it, sprinkle well with sugar and 
spice, afld fold the paste around it, pressing the edges tightly 
together, lay them on a buttered pan and bake. 

Peaches may be done in the same manner. 

■ - ■■■■— MWi— ■» 

LiuoN PiB. — Pare off the yellow outside of lemons, e«t Umoi 
vp, and finish as peach pie. 
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